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ODE TO THE ARCH-EXCAVATOR, 


“ Thus far into the bowels of the land, 
Have we ARCHED on, despite impediment!” 
SHAKSPEARE occasionalized. 
Gigantic human mole ! 
Live Auger with a piercing soul ! 
Determined delver, perforator shrewd, 
Great miner, scooper curious and profound, 
That digg’st a darksome way to glory’s goal, 
And findest thy best laurels thickly strew'd 
Under the ground ! 
Thou Penetration’s self personified ! 
Born through the earth to reach the skies, 
Pattern for all who stoop to rise, 
Enthusiast, who hast 
In obstacles thy pride ! 
Hail, O Brunel! to thy hard-working worth, 
Whether this present greeting 
To thee, whose merits far outrun a sonnet, 
Shall find thee sume contrivance bold completing 
In thy new berth 
Beneath the earth, 
Or of thy ponderous project pondering, on it. 


Since human skill began 
Its ardent course within achievement’s field, 
Few marvels to renown have more appeal'd 
Than thy grand scheme 
(Which Envy sighs at, e’en while she condemns) 
o throw a subterraqueous span 
*Neath the cross-current of that mighty stream, 
Old Thames! 
Vainly that auncient river-god, 

Scowling and leering ‘neath his fishy locks, 
Rolleth indignant all his liquid tons 

Over thy tunnel. List! Methinks he mocks, 

And scolds alternate, with transition odd, 
And makes a fuss, 
As thus: 
“« Who is the man, colleagued with Labour’s sons, 
That stirs this huvbub underneath my bed ? 
Ods flounders ! 
Depart, intrusive crew, fly, terror-sped, 
Or ere you're dead— 
Who copes with me, inevitably founders ! 
Thus undermining me, 
This delving Diggory, 
To what doth he aspire? 
Dares he to hope to set the Thames on fire? 
Or is’t the purpose of his plaguy pranks 
To cause an extra run upon my banks ?* 
He thinks to stop me, eh! to stop me out, 
No doubt, 
But I can tell him, spite of all his vaunt, 
Dam me he shan’t ! 
Pooh! bricks and mortar, 
And clay, and sand-bags, and what not besides, 
Can these one rush, avail against my water? 
Z'll spoil your p!ay — 
I'll with perpetual po eo baste your hides, 
And, for this crime, 
I'll make your time 
One long St. Swithin’s day. 

Madman, thy grave, thy watery-grave endeavour 
Pursue : thou soon shalt come to a dead halt, 
And in this enterprise thou shalt 

Be thine own undertaker, once for ever ; 

And thine offensive, most repulsive ‘ shield,” 

Shall find my bed a second Buckler's bury! 

Then, to glut well my wishes, 
My vengeance o’er thy corse to wield, 

And with thy finish to make merry, 

I'll cast thee up, and give thee to my fishes ! 

Yet, wherefore with such laurels should I wreathe me? 

This “ civil engineer,” 
Uncivil, and the rabble he brings here, 
Are they not ali—and after all—beneath me?” 


Thus angry flouting Thames would seem toexclaim ; 
But what car'st thon, my trump? 
For when his envious waters rude 
Dare to intrude, 
Thou, to thy purpose ever “ game,” 
Dost quietly compel them back to jump 
With thy good pump !t 
Ney, for a deluge mustered, when they go a- 
Head, they but find in thee a ready Noah.t 
Water and earth shall yield to thy mind’s fire, 
Excellent Excavator! Thy brave will 
No damps shall chill, 
No toils out-tire, 


Some have called Waterton “ a pretty rider ;” 
hose boast it is to have crocodiles bestridden, 
"Spite of their teeth ; but thy bold wits 

Make his in the comparison seem hidden, 

Or rer than to Burgundy: is cider— 

or thou mak’st Opposition’s self thy hack, 
And rid'st on Difficulty pick-a-back, 
Mast’ring it by hard bits ! 

Hail, bail then to thy plan ! which shall, 

From neighbours discommunion lopping, 
Make Rotherhithe shake hands with Wapping, 

And each tow'rd each become transitional. 

If action be the food of hope, bore on! 

Drive thy cross purpose forward to the end on't: 


* This effect, in the shape of a daily concourse o 
ef Father Thames, is likely to be now soon realize 
all demands is not a thing to be doubted of. 

t+ The dismissal thus alluded to, is commonly effected at the rate of two hundred and 
forty gallons per minute. 

$ the great inundation of the tunnel (that which occured in 1828), would undoubtedly 
have served, not unly an immediate ejectment, but a “ nollie prosequi ” upon any adver- 
Sary less determined than the subject of these rhymes. His courage however admitted 
of no dilution ; he was waterproof to the backbone ; and he only suspended his opera- 
Hons to return te the attack with vigour renewed, . 


f pressing customers on either bank 
d: but in that case, the satisfaction of 


Soon shall thy cares be gone : 
Soon shall that bugbear dark, 
Low-water mark, 
Surpassed, confess thee lord of the ascendant. 
Commercial millions bless thy steady track : 
All Europe, curiously upon the rack 
Until the prize be won, 
And its rich course of usefulness begun, 
Doth clap thee (figuratively) on the back, 
And with one voice doth say, 
“Cut away!” 


Enamowred of thy merits rare 
And geuius fine, 
Methinks I hear Britannia’s self declare 
(Shaking her spear, and Shakspeare semi-quoting) 
“ Brunel ! 
I love thee well, 
And evermore be officer of mine!” 
Oh! haste thee (would J say) thou wizard doting, 
Thou of the huur-glass and scy he, 
How tardy thou appearest ! 
Drag on the hoped-for day of strange delights 
That shall see Zouien wights 
Proceed by Hollow. way to Rotherhithe, 
And find it nearest ! 
The cockney then his under-wa:er walk 
Shall take secure, and, as his rolling eyes 
Uprise 
To scan each well-compacted part, 
Shall, in his ‘* London particular ’’ twang of talk, 
Extol, Brunel, thy ‘‘ vonder-vorking hart.” 
Descending beaux dry-shod their course shall urge, 
, And diving belles, untouched with wet, emerge : 
But most the sons of science 
Shall dwell, enraptured, on each vast appliance— 
The skill, the thought, the energy combined, 
The touching triumph of a struggling mind ! 





Fixed then in brilliance thy renown 
Shall be—not meteoric : 
Honours thy name shall crown ; 
The Page, too, that assists to hand thee down 
Unto posterity, shal! be Aistoric t* 
Thy lustre forth to shed, 
Glory shall gird thy head, 

While Fame prepares her laurels for thy feat : 

| And if some ¢réle, fit and neat, 

Be wanting for thee, when thy work’s complete, 
The muse would whisper a convenient one, 
(Allow her, in her joy, a little fan)— 

Lord Boring-done ! 





G. D. 





* This declaration would seem “prima facie” tobe no more than a supenfluity—a 
, Mere truism—were there not reason to believe that the muse covertly intends herea 
passing tribute to the rising talent of Mr. Thomas Page, the acting engineer, whose 


| steadiness and mental resources in the arduous post he fills, have been found invaluable 
by Mr. Brunel, and afford the fairest warrant forhis own future eminence. 





A NATIONAL SONG. 
The Queen! the Queen! the goblet drain ; 
Raise high the jovous cheer— 
Hurrah! hurrah! again! again! 
We have no trai‘ors here. 
Though heartless factions elsewhere rage, 
Yet here at least are seen 
Hands high upheld in loyal gage :— 
The Queen! the Queen! the Queen! 
Curse on the slave, the party tool, 
Un-English foe untrue, 
Who, rear’d in faction’s hollow schocl, 
Gives not our Queen her due. 
Let Britons meet on loyal ground, 
Nor “ party” step between ,— 
Then let the heartfelt pledge go round, 
The Queen! the Queen! the Queen! 


When first on our Victoria’s head 
Was placed old England's crown, 

No champion, when the feast was spread, 
Did cast a gauntlet down :— 

But now, when mid the brave and free 
Enthroned she hath been, 

Let each and all her champions be— 
The Queen! the Queen! the Queen! 


— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 

The village of Selwurth is decidedly one of the prettiet spots in England. It 
stands at some distance from the high road, on the bank of a beautiful stream, 
a tributary to the noble river on which, some ten miles nearer to the metropolis, 
is situated the flourishing town of D There it was that I first saw the 
light, and there I trust my body shall at length repose in peace beneath the 
fresh green sod of the old churchyard. My father was a respectable yeoman of 
Selworth, and intended that I, his only child, should inherit his fields, and pass 
my time in their cultivation. Fate decreed otherwise. My father, by unavoid- 
able misfortune, was deprived of the bulk of his property, and the reverse inhis 
affairs broke his heart. 

I sit alone in my little chamber, and trace the faint sketch of my life, and 
the impetuous swelling of the heart, the feverish longings, the gorgeous dreams, 
which were mine, when, in the ardent days of boyhood, I paced this very room, 
and, in the vague and undefined visions of my hopes, saw a future before me, 
ever-changing, but ever glorious! Am I, in truth, the same being? Have | 
the same heart, the same pulse? Is the Edmund Ashley of sixty-five one with 
the Edmund Ashley of sixteen? Even so. The same motive is here, but 
chastened and subdued. Does not this heart still gush over with unutterable 
tenderness when I listen to the low sweet breath of the wind, or the sweeter 
music of woman's voice! 

The noontide of my life, with its feverish heat and its passionate aspirations, 
has passed away, but its light still lingers on my mind, and the star tn better 
hope has arisen, and the quiet dew of heavenly peace has fallen on my spirit. I 
have said I ama painter. Iam proud to avow it, though my name be not of 
those which shall win an immortality on earth. For though the captains of his 
anny know him not—though his name shall pass away, whilst theirs shall be 
echoed from age to age, the private soldier may bear a heart as loyal as his ge 








neral’s—and so have I been faithful in the ranks, and proud of the banner under 
which I have toiled. 


My life may be called an uneventful one, 


lowest depths of poverty, or known the temptations of riches. My mother’s 
small income became mine after her decease, and my own exertions have always 
secured me a moderate competence. I have no tale of romantic passion to re- 
cord, and yet I have loved, and that tenderly and truly. This feeling was 
awakened in very early youth, and it wasone of my enthusiasms. She I loved 
is long since dead, and her very memory has probably passed away from all 
hearts save mine. In mine there is one hallowed spot where her name and her 
image lie silently treasured, and so must remain while life shall last. ' 

A few of my experiences I deem worth recording. The names introduced in 
these pages must necessarily be fictitious ; but with these exceptions the truth 
of eaeh narrative may be relied on. 


THE UNDER TEACHER. 


One of the standing annoyances to which a portrait painter is subjected, is 
that of being perpetually called upon to pourtray the features of individuals, 
who, whilst they cannot be called positively ugly, are still so far from hand- 
some, and so much farther from the possession of any peculiar expression, good 
or bad, that it is impracticable to throw any interest into their portraits, save for 
those who know the originals. Such has been my continual experience ever 
since, brush in hand,I entered the lists where so many nobler and more gi 
competitors than myself are contending for the prize of fame. And yet, para- 
doxical as the statement may seem, one of the most insipid portraits I ever un- 
dertook to paint, was the means of procuring me more genuine pleasure than I 
have often found in this world of tribulation and vexation. ; 

Miss Georgiana D was just one of those common-plaee, red and white, 
unindividualized girls whom it is a labour to talk to, or to paint, either in words 
or colours. She had one quality, however, which rendered her a person of 
much consideration in her own circle—she was rich. Fifty thousand pounds 
has a magic power which might convert a Hottentot Venus into a divinity ; and 
Miss D—— was not strikingly plain—it would have been something of a relief 
if she had beenso. Any expression would have been preferable to the blank, 
mindless-looking tract of countenance, of whose resemblance I was doomed to 
make my canvas the recipient. 

Miss D—— was a parlour boarder in a fashionable metropolitan school, and 
the painting of her portrait originated in the fancy of a rich and childless uncle 
in Bombay, who had the power, if he pleased, to swell the heiress’s fortune to 
three times its present extent. To do Miss D justice, 1 do not think her 
own vanity would have induced her to sit tome. She was too inert and sleepy 
to be very vain, and certainly had no innate love of the fine arts, which might 
have tempted her to patronize one of their votaries Her exclamation, when 
she saw the picture on its completion, might have settled that question for ever 
—*‘ Dear, dear well, I dare say its like me, though—and I am sure the lace 
tucker is the very same!” The back ground, and the rich drapery, and the 
flush tints, on which I had expended so much thought and care, were all as no- 
thing to her! ; , 

Yet the painting of that portrait is connected in my mind with such sunny 
and happy recollections—with so much of the romance of real life, that I look 
back on it as one of the brightest vistas in the image of memory. Another 
face arises in my dreams beside that inexpressive a face, of which a 
glimpse might put a man in good humour for a week, and even reconcile him to 
the task of painting a Miss D ' The face of Eleanor Armstrong, the un- 
der teacher at Miss Toogood’s seminary, always rises to my mental sight amidst 
the memories of that time as one of the fairest visions that ever blest the eyes 
of painter. 

Miss D had favoured me with one or two sittings when Miss T 
suggested that a companion might be useful in talking to her, as (heaven bless 
the mark !) I ought to catch the varying expression of my sitter’s countenance! 
I certainly did not expect that any thing under an earthquake or the laughing 
gas could induce the heiress to move a muscle ; but as I could not decently say 
so, I assented ; and Eleanor Armstrong was forthwith installed in her office of 
conversatiouist, and eliciter of expression, where, alas! there was none to elicit. 
Oh ! what a face was that which beamed on me, when, on the third day of my 
purgatory, I entered the room set apart for my work. There was Miss D——, 
just as heavy and blank as usual, but beside her sat Eleanor Armstrong—the 
personification of living loveliness. I suppose I should sadly err from the right 
way of story-tellers if I omitted to give a descript‘on of my heroine; but truly 
charms like hers are more easily pourtrayed in colours than in words. 

She was about nineteen; her height just sufficient to redeem her figure from 
the charge of petitness, and yet without any approach to the stature of a tall 
woman. Her complexion was not sickly white, but so transcendently clear, that 
never might a feeling rise within her heart, but you read an intimation of it on 
‘her cheek, her brow, her lips.” Her eyes were soft and dark, and the lashes 
raven black, but the long curls which fell in showers upon her neck—(the ex- 
pression ig not original, but no other will fitly describe their luxuriance)}—were 
of adeep, bright chestnut. Her mouth was small aad sweet; and she might 
have been pronounced the prettiest of the pretty, but for an expansive white 
forehead which gave too much of dignity to her appearance to admit of the 
application of that term. Beautiful, very beautiful, was the Under Teacher. 
She painted her likeness on the minds of all who looked on her, as effectually as 
ever the sun painted the features of a landscape in Mr. Talbot's newly discovered 
camera obscura _ But this sort of painting did not content me; I longed to paint 
her portrait. Had I asked permission to do so, I might, perbaps, have been 
refused ; at any rate, such a request would naturally have drawn on the fair 
damsel the envy of the amiab'e proprietress of the establishment, of a worthy 
body of aceitain age, who presided over the spelling a: d the needle- work, and 
of an old French Governess. So I forbore the request, but not the deed. Du- 
ring the very frequent sittings with which I discovered it was indispensably 
requisite Miss D. should indulge me, I managed to transfer that lovely face 
to a miniature canvas, secretly placed in front of the larger one; and, copying 
this at home on a larger scale, assisted by memory, I managed to make a portrait 
so striking, that the likeness was almost startling. Poor dear Eleanor! She 
little guessed the nature of my employment, or of what vast importance to her 
future happ'ness that employment was to be. 

The portra'ts were finished. Miss D——’s was to have graced the walle of 
Somerset House; but as the person who had undertaken to convey it to the 
Indian Nabob left England earlier than he had intended, it was consigned to his 
keeping, and from that time to this I have seen and heard no more of it. The 
other, so secretly wrought, so fairly finished, supplied its place in the exhibition. 
Fresh, and fair, and new, did that sweet face look amongst the resemblances of 
glowing gentlemen and smirking ladies, by which it was surrounded. Many @ 
loudly expressed burst of admiration, many a whisper of deeper and truer delight, 
were elicited from the groups which crowded round that transcendant portrait ; 
and often might be heard the murmur of disappointment, when the page in the 
catalogue, eagerly turned to for iuformation, was found to contain uothing 
respecting the original, save the unsatisfactory words, “ Portrait of a young 
lady.” 

The season was drawing to a close, and the exhibition rooms were unusually 
crowded. I happened to be there, and saw with much pleasure that the gazers 
on my favourite picture were as numerous as ever. Amongst these was a young 
man of about twenty-five years of age, of remarkably distinguished appearance, 
who seemed to regard it with an extraordinary degree of interest. Long did he 
pause before it, long after the groups around had departed, and he was left alone 
to survey it at leisure. He paced back and forward before it, looked at it from 
all points of view, and finally left the room rather quickly, with the air of a man 
who has formed some hasty purpose, and is determined to lose no time in exe- 
cuting it. 
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Ihave never experienced the 


“I shall see that youth again,” was the prophetic impression on my mind,— 
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and I was not mistaken. That very evening a servant announced, “a gentleman 
en business,” and on the skirts of the announcement, the gazer of the morning 
entered my apariment. . be 

Long before this time my readers will have anticipated that the young man 
had been struck by the likeness of the picture to some one in whom he was 
deeply interested. Such was precisely the case. He came to me for the pur- 

of ascertaining the residence of the original. of whose identity he had not 
a moment’s doubt ; but it is best that I should detail the history I gathered from 
him, in a somewhat more connected form than it was poured out to me. 

Eleanor Armstrong was the only daughter of an excellent clergyman, and 
distantly related, by the mother’s side, to the very noble and very proud Lady 
Borrodaile. Left an orphan at twelve years o'd, and very slenderly provided 
for, pity or pride, or both together, induced the titled dame to extend her 
protection to her fair young relative, and to receive her under her own roof. 
This was a piece of virtue which brought with it its own reward, for if ever 
embodied sunshine were the inmate of an earthly dwelling, Borrodaile Park had 
such an inmate in the person of Elesnor. Gay, but never noisy, wise as 
well as witty, loving and amiable, as she was beautiful, L_eanor Armstrong was 
as a new life and pulse to the somewhat starched inhabitants of the gloomy old 
mansion. Her light foot sounded strangely pleasant as she tripped over the old 
eaken floors, so long used to echo nothing but the stately steps of the Lady 
Borrodaile and her attendants. Her sweet laugh rang like fairy music amongst 
the arched roofs, and in the broad, quiet corridors. Her bright face !ooked out 
like a flower with a soul in it—(it is a conceit, but it is so like her) —from the 
dark recesses and the Gothic windows. The Lady Borrodaile felt her influence 
—she could not resist it; and her heart, co'd and formal as was the set of its 
eurrents, could not but warm into something |\ke attachment to the fair being 
who waa so happy, so cheerful, and, above all, so grateful and dependent. 

But if the proud and formal ledy almost thawed in the presence of the sweet 
Eleanor, there was another heart which, naturally warm and ardent in its feelings, 
fired with a passion of the mos! enthusiastic and devoted kind, as my heroine 
changed from a lovely child to a levelier woman 

Sir Philip Borrodaile was an only chi'd, and had been left under the guardian- 
ship of his proud mother, by a very weak and very henpecked fa‘her, who died 
when his son was iittle more than an infant. Fond of power, which she had 
exercised with an iron hand over pvor Sir Ralph, from the time of his marriage 
to his decease, and hating to give up her sway over any person until she should 
reach the extremest point to which it was possi e to retain it, she had prevailed 
on her husband to give her a ceriain authority over the pecuniary resources of 
Sir Philip, which he could not shake off uvtil he should hive attained his twenty- 
fifth year. 

Had he been a constant resident at Borrodaile Park, his heart might not have 
been less kind, but his manners might have contracted the dignified coldness of 
those around him, and the continued presence of his orphan cousin might have 
averted the event his mother dreaded ; he m‘ght have loved her as a sister and 
no more. But fearing the consequences of constant intercourse with one so 
lovely and so poor, the lady contrived that he should spend much of bis time at 
a distance fron home; and whenever he was a visitor at the Park, she never 
failed to expatiate largely on the horrors of misalliances in general, with a special 
clause against those which included relationship, however distant, amongst their 
disadvantages Certainly for a w.se woman Lady Borrodaile did a very foolish 
thing, for her design was immediately seen through; and as Sir Philip was not 
without a spice of the spirit of contradiction in his nature, he naturally fell in 
love with Eleanor, with a vehemence and erdour unsurpassed in al! the records 
of romance. 

That Eleanor should be ind fferent to such a passion was rot at all likely. 
The seclusion in which she lived debarred her from comparing him with 
any other who could claim the slightest equality with him. In him was ber 
image of perfection embodied, or rather she moulded her ideas of perfection by 
his standerd How could any young girl, with a heart full of affections, and 
yearning for sympathy, withstand the love of such a youth as Philip Borroda‘le 
——so frank, so noble, so kind? So the fair Eleanor blushed and sighed, and 
murmured forth a promise to be his—his forever ; and never thought that his 
mother's anger would be implacable, nor that she herself would be deemed ar:- 
ful'and ungrateful, so entranced was she in the happiness of lovir g and being 
loved. But anew light dawned, or rather a new cloud gloomed over her, when 
the discovery was made (as, somehow, such discoveries always are made,) of 
their mutual attachment. Each was 'oo proud to deuy it when charged with 
it—each was too much in love to promise to forego it. Of courss both feil un- 
der the bann of the old lady’s severest displeasure—a displeasure, however, 
more bitterly expressed against Eleanor than Poilip ; for a mother’s heart, be 
it ever soclhilly, is always willing to find excuses for her own child, even though 
his crime be the deadly sin of wpposition to her will. Nothing could exceed 
her indignation at the poor orphau—nothing could surpass the terseness and 
eloquence of her declamations on #fe subjects of meanness, ingratitude, and low 
artifice. Poor Eleanor began to feel for the first time that to be dependent is 
a bitter thirig. This state of affairs could not long remain without some change ; 
and Sir Philip leit Borrodaile Park, trus ing that time would mitigate his mo- 
ther’s anger, and reconcile her to the idea of his marriage with E’eanor. But 
he hed to deal with one who, though cold and slow in most of her feelings, was 
vehement in her wrath, and obstinate in her resolutions. He had scarcely left 
Borrodaile Park, when she directed pgainst poor E!eanor a series of annoyances, 
80 systematic and so pointed, that the friendless girl, patient and enduring as 
she was for some time, at last could bear no more. She entreated to be alow 
ed to seek another resideuce. 

“T can surely work!” said she, proudly, though her eyes were streaming 
with tears. “I can surely earn a livelihood somewhere—I can do any thing— 
any thing rather than remain under a roof where my presence }s no longer wel- 
eome !” 

* Pray, leave it, then,” was the cold reply. ‘ But believe me, Miss Arm- 
strong, you shal] not go where you will have the opportunity of disgracing your- 
self and your friends more than you have already done. You sbail ve placed 
m a situation where I know you will be safe, and have no further opportunity 
of acting in the deceitful manner you have lately done.” 

A fortnight after this conversation Eleanor Armstrong was installed in Miss 
Toogood’s seminary as under teacher. 

Before my heroine quitted Borrodaile Park, she bad received a letter from 
her lover, full of passionate protestations of una terable love, and entreaties that 
she would write to him while he remiined at the little German village where 
he purposed passing sume weeks. She had done so, and waited day after day 
m anxivus expectation of a reply. None arrived, however, and she was cum- 
pelled to leave the roof of Lady Borrodaile without receiving any assurance that 
Sir Philip was aware of her intended change of residence, or the harsh treat- 
ment which compelled her to the step she was taking. Shou'd she write again ! 
It was a long struggie between pride and love before she could prevail on her- 
self so to do; but at length another epistle was written and despatched.— 
Weeks passed by, still no letter came ; and at length the high spirit began to 
droop and the light heart to despond. He must be ill—he must be dead, or— 
no! he could not have forgotten her ! 

But even that bitterest possibility seemed fixed on her belief, when, on tak- 
ing Up a newspaper which had wonderfully found its way through the outer 
barriers of Miss Toogood’s establishment, she read an announcement of Sir 
Philip Borrodaile’s arrival from the continent, and farther on a mysterious on dit 
respecting @ projected union between himself and acertain Lady Honoria M——, 
with whose family he hed formed an acquaintance in Italy, and with whom he 
had returned to England. I need not dwell upon the violence of such a shock 
to poor Eleanor’s feelings. She had a long and severe illness, and for weeks 
small a were entertained that she would survive. Buta sound constitution 
and an elastic spirit will bear up marvellously through heavy troubles, and re- 
vive again and again from bitter mental suffering. Eleanor Armstrong had a 
truly affectionate heart, and she had loved with all the warmth and enthusiasm 
of which such a one is capable ; but still she was not the girl to die of love, or 
resolve to be miserable because she had known disappointment, especially when 
she remembered that the object of her attachment had proved himself unworthy 
of it. She rallied her pride and ber spirit—called in the blessed aids of religion 
and reason, and in » few months the lovely under-teacher was as lovely as ever 
There was, perhaps, a little more thought on her brow, a little more tenderness 
in her smile—but she was once more ab‘e to perform her duties with attention 
and energy, and her cheerful resignation and unrepining content wun her the 
love and respect of every being near her whose heart was not utterly sheathed 
in the frost of selfishness. ‘ 

Ido not doubt that if Sir Philip Borrodaile had crossed her path no more she 
would in time have conquered the lingerings of attachment towards him which 
would sometimes rebel in her heart, and even might at some future day, have 
practically proved that it is quite poss:ble to love more than once. I say this 
might have happened, but the fates (in comp*ssion to the romantic portion of 
my readers) had ordered otherwise, and Eleacor Armstrong was doomed tw re- 
main a heroine after the most approved fashion. 

Perhaps Sir Philip may be forgiven for not answering Eleanor’s letters, when 
m is explained that he never received them, and, moreover, was as fully con- 

vinced of her faithlessness as she was of his. Lady Borrodaile bad managed to 
intercept the first of these missives, and the last did not reach the village to 
which it was addressed until the traveller had quitted it for another resting- 
aye True, he had left orders that any letter arriving after his departure should 

immediately forwarded to him; but the postmaster was absent, and the 
postmaster’s-wife put the letter in her huge pocket, where it lay, amongst a 
curious chaos of other matters, for a full week, and then, in her fright at having 
caused its delay, the worth Frow committed it to the flames. Sir Philip, unable 
to account for his fair one’s silence, wandered restlessly from place to place, 





and at length received a letter from his venerable parent, entreating him to re- 
turn home, and informing him that Miss Armstrong had chosen to quit Borro- 
daile Park, but that she would not pain him by detailing any particulars of the 
affair until his return. - 

The baronet had contracted an acquaintance, while on the continent, with an 
English nobleman, to whose party he speedily attached himself, and with them 
returned to England. His mother was delighted at this accident, for the family 
of the aforesaid nobleman was an ancient one, and his estates large, and she al- 
lowed to herself that the Earl of V-——’s only oe ter might be almost a suf- 
ficiently good match for the heir of Borrodaile Park. It was at her instigation 
that a newspaper paragraph bad insinuated the probability of such a marriage, 
and by her direction that the paper was placed in the way of Eleanor Armstrong. 
To her son she was all warmthand affection. The untruths respecting Eleanor’s 
conduct, which she rather hinted at than expressed, were of such a nature as to 
lead Sir Philip to suppose that his betrothed had acted in such a manner as to 
place an eternal bar betwixt them. She described Eleanor's departure from her 
protection as entirely her own spontaneous deed, and even denied any know- 
ledge of her residence or situa ion. But Sir Philip clung long and obstinately 
to the memory of his early love; and it was only the very eve of his twenty- 
fif h birthday that his mother extracted from him a consent to pay a long-delayed 
visit to the Earl of V , and if he shou'd find Lady Honoria st'll as favourably 
disposed towards him as she once seemed to be, to offer her his hand. For this 
purpose he went to London Lady Borrodaile had no fears respecting the pos- 
sibility of his meeting with Elearor, for her obsequious confidante, Mi-s ‘Tvo 
good was carefully apprised of Sir Philip's intended journey, and had orders to 
keep her fair inmate pretty close durivg his stay intown Great was ihe surprise 
of Miss Toogood when a gen'leman called at the “ establishment,’ and demanded 
an instant and private interview with Miss Armstrong Greater still was her 
consternation when, on entering the drawing rvom half an hour afterwards in an 
agony of uncontrollable curiosity, the geotleman announced himself as Sir Philip 
Borrodaile. Greatest of ali was the anger of his lady mother when she was in- 
formed of the frustration of her schemes! 

A fortnight after bis memorable visit to the exhibition, Sir Philip Borrodaile 
kept his twenty fifth birthday In three months more a bridal party stood before 
the altar of St George’s, Hanover-square. Sir Philip Borrodaile was the brite- 
groom, a bishop pronounced the blessing, I gave away the bride, and that bride 
was Eleanor Armstrong. SPs ihe t 

The portrait, which plays so conspicuous a part in this faithful narrative, still 
hangs in the gallery of Borrodaile Park. There are many others around it by 
far worthier hands than mine—pictures, for which bundreds and thousands have 
been refused—pic ures, that have raised the envy of half the covnoisseurs in 
Europe—but there is not one which the master so dearly prizes as !hat which 
made its debut at Somerset House in the humble character of the ** Portrait of 
a young lady.” 








ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 

We have at length come to the volume of Mr. Alisoa’s History which belongs 
especially to the exploits of England. India and the Peninsula are noble 
themes, and we congratulate our country on its having found a historian equal to 
so large, and so spirit-stirring an achievement. The previous volumes led the 
reader through scenes of extraordinary boldness, and catastrophes which have 
not yet ceased to vibrate through the uriversal frame of Europe. It is due to 
this writer to acknowledge, that he bas performed his strange and difficult task 
with remarkable etfect. The world has teemed with narratives of the French 
Revolution ; yet none have given so amp e yet so clear, so impressive yet so au- 
thentic, a memoir of that terrible period. And we |.onour tne vigorous perse- 
verance and the practised skill, which, gathering their facts f-un ail available 
sources, have compacted them, like the fragments of the mammoth, into a vast 
and consistent frame, that will give our poster ty aconception of the time when 
the earth was overrun by a gigantic race of violence, and the thoughts of men's 
hearts were evil continually. 

It isremarkable that, wherever in European annals, for the last three hun- 
dred years, the influence of Eng'and has begun to be felt, a great ameliora'ion 
has uniform!y followed. It is not less remarkable, that this powerful and bene 
ficial result has been restricted to the last three hundred years. the period of 
British Protestantism. Before that age, the character of our European influ- 
ence was who'ly cast in another mould. England was the grea’ disturber of 
Europe. Always either torturing herself by civil wars, or the Continent by 
fierce invasions, ber gallantry, discipline, and public spirit, resembled the quali- 
tres of a great school of gladiators, mutinous at home, and merciless when let 
loose on society. But, from the period of the Reformation, a new heart and a 
new office seem to have been committed to her. The great impress of alli her 
policy has been peace to nations—the great principle peace ; and the great duty 
which, with more or less strenuousness, she has constantly fulfil'ed, has been 
that of setting the example of freedom without license, and subordination with 
out slavery, and sho ving the exhaustless beuefits of a limi'ed monarchy and a 
pure religion. 

In the French Revolutionary war, we find discomfiture falling heavier on Eu- 
rope, in exact proporton as England is excluded from the contest; light returns 
as her orb emerges from the horizon, and it is only in her full ascendant that 
the sickliness and the shadows vanish together, and Europe is once more 
awakened to a sense of activity and ardour, to a view of the noble capabilities 
which he before her, and, perhaps, to the loftier contemplation of those su- 
preme sources of national hope and power, which man can neither create nor 
control. 

It is scarcely less remarka!le that, whi'e the Revolution ravaged Europe, the 
force of England was preparing at the extremities of the earth the strength that 
was to restore it; and that, while a'most every continental disdem was either 
stripped of its dominions, or condemned to hold them on conditions degrading 
to the name of sovereignty, England was adding kingdom to kingdom ; and 
that, while the national spirit and the martial name of the Continent were per- 
petually trampled down, a succession of victories were throwing new lustre 
round the Briish s'andard, and more expressly preparing for triumph the sol- 
dier who was to tight the conquering battle for England and mankind. 

Mr. Alison's preliminary view of the scene in which those exploits were per- 
formed, gives an elegant and most overwhelming conception of what may be 
dcne at once by the force of ability and the fortune of circumstences 

‘The British empire in India, extending now with few interruy tions, and 
those only of tributary or allied states, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
mountains, comprehending by far the richest and most important part of South- 
ern Asia, is nearly four times the area of France, and six times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, contains above a hundred millions of inhabitants, and 
yields a revenue of nearly twenty millions sterling” If such are the geo- 
graphical and financial features, the other details are equally astonishing. 
The war of 1826, when the Burmese and the Bhurtpore Rajah were fougt:t at 
the same time, raised the Indian force 'o two himdred and sixty thousand native 
troops, of which thirty-five thousand were cavalry, with 1000 guns, and thirty- 
five thousand English: and the peculiar and most admirable characteristics of 
this force is, that it is wholly raised by voluntary enlistment. And we have a 
proud right to insist on this as a national honour. To raise armies without vio- 
lating personal liberty,is a discoviry which was never made by any nation before ; 
it has never been adopted, nor even been possible in any modern nation. Even 
the wildest enthusiasm of liberty in France, was never able to accomplish it. 
The Republican armies were at first recruited by terror, under a Republican 
tyranny; they were next recruited by the conscription, under a despotism ; the 
guillotine was the recruiting-officer in the first instance—the dungeon in the 
second. England alone has ever been able to produce a wholly voluntary army, 
and this single fact would amount to an ev:dence of her sus’aining and under- 
standing the love of liberiy beyond all other nations that ever existed. The 
only spot that seems to rest upon this fairest of all fame is, the impressment of 
seamen; and, unquestionably, it is the wish of the nation that this forced ser- 
vice sha!l be obviated by voluntary enlistment as soon as possible To effect 
this will be costly, but it must be wise; for there can be no purchase too costly 
for the services of brave fleets and armies; and there can be no policy in suf- 
fering the most skilful, hardy, and daring sailors in the world, to be seduced 
hourly into the service of our rivals and enemies. But impressment, in its 
worst shape, is a wholly different evil from the conscription. The sailor, when 
he adopts his profession, is fully aware that he may be impressed ; and he thus 
adop's the pursuit with a knowledge of the contingency. In fact, this is equi- 
valent to a voluntary service; for he volunteers the profession of which the lia- 
bility to serve in the fleet, whenever he shall be called upon, is the declared con 
sequence. He is not, like the conscript, dragged from pursuits of a totally dif- 
ferent order—forced suddenly, and against all the habits of his life and mind, in 
to acareer new and distasteful. He is not made liab’e to be sent to war and 
its perils, by the mere fact of his being born, which nobody can help ; he is made 
liable by the selection of the sea for his livelihood—a matter which was fairly a 
question of his own choice, and which, like every other matter of our own choos- 
ing, must be taken with all its encumbrances. Still we wish that impressment 
were abolished by a syste of judicious arrangements and public liberality, not 
as an encroachment on liberty, which in principle it cannot be; but as a source 
of painful feelings, which it would be humane, and of course wise, to dry up al- 
together. 

The geographical features of this vast country, give room for striking con- 
templations. ‘‘ From the snowy summits of the Himalaya to the green slopes 
of Cape Comorin. from the steep ghauts of Malabar to the sandy shores of Co- 
romandel, it exhibits a succession of the most noble or beautiful features. Stu- 





pendous mountain ranges, their sides clothed with lofty forests, their peaks re- 
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posing in icy stillness ; vast plains rivalling the Delta of Egypt in richness, and, 
like it, submerged yearly by the fertilizing waters of the Ganges ; here lofty 
ghauts running parallel at a short distance from the shore of the ocean to the 
edge of its waters, and marking the line of demarcation between the plains on 
the seaside and the elevated table-land, several thousand feet in height, in the 
interior—those rugged hills or thick forests teeming with the riches of a southern 


sun. 

** The boundaries of this mighty land are of corresponding magnitude. The 
Himalaya and the mountains of Cabul and Candahar on the north ; the splendid 
and rapid stream of the Indus, seventeen hundred miles in length, of which 
seven hundred and sixty are navigable on the north-west; the deep and stag- 
nant Tyrawuddy, fourteen hundred miles in length, winding its way to the Bay 
of Bengal through the rank Juxuriance of tropical vegetation on the north. east ; 
and the ocean, on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, onthe south. Nature 
every where appears, in this highly favoured region, in her most magnificent ar- 
rav; the Himalaya mountains surmounting even Chimborazo in elevation—the 
Indus rivaling the river of the Amazons in magnitude—the plain of Bengal 
outstripping even Mesopotamia itself in fertility—form some of the features of 
a country wich, from the earliest times, has been the seat of civilisation, and 
the abode of opulence and magnificence.” 

A striking characteristic of ovr Indian dominiun is its development of the 
original powers of the British mind The condition of society in England af- 
fords room fo; little more than one talent, political ability, as ithas scarcely more 
than one field for eminent distinction, Pariiament. ‘The faculties of the soldier, 
the philosopher, and even ‘he scholar, if they are not often completely hdden, 
are, with a few exceptions, singularly restricted. It is probable that the men 
who have left names in our Indian history, might have passed through life un- 
known in England In England Clive might have died at a desk, instead of be- 
ing the founder of an empire; Warren Has'ings solicited an Oxford professor- 
ship of Persian, which would have extinguishea the noblest proconsul that Eng- 
land ever poduced. If both Wellesley and the Marquis of Hastings must 
have been remarkable in any land, it was in India alone that they could have 
found the materials for the ample superstructure of theirfame. What Welling- 
ton might have been as colonel of the 33d, and advancing through the slow gra- 
da ious of our limited force, we fortunately have not now to inquire and reoret. 
But India gave him the true expanse for a genius mede for vastness of opera- 
tion—the true place of exercise for a great controlling mind—the unrivailed 
field for administrative faculties wh ch might have been buried in the details of 
a regiment—and the lofty experience which, famished in the routine of a court 
ora garrison, was prepared by the concerns of kingdoms raised and kingdoms 
overthrown—was refreshed and invigorated for the restoration of a conunent, 
and the fall of the mighty despoti m which held it in chains. 

And a most cheering and ennobling national re-ult is, that all those benefits to 
England have been achieved with still higher benefits to India. 

“Or allthe marvels attending the British sway in the East, the most won- 
de:ful is the extraordinary blessings which i: has conferred on the inhabitants. 
S atistics, more irresistible than eloquence, place this beyond the possibility of 
adoubt While under its native princes, the state of capital in India was so 
insecure, that twelve per cent was the common, and thirty-six per cent no unu- 
sual, rate of interest ; under the British rule the interest of the public debt has, 
for the first time in Asiatic history, been lowered to five per cent; and at that 
reduced rate tho capitalists of Arabia and Armenia daily transmit their surplus 
funds to be purchased into the Company's stock, as the most secure investment 
in the East.” 

Another admirable evidence follows. So complete has been the security en- 
joyed by the inbab'tants of the British provinces, compsred with what obtains 
under their native rajahs, that the people, from every part of India, flock to the 
three presidencies ; and the extension of the Compauy’s empire, in whatever 
direction, is immediately fol owed py a vast concourse of population and in- 
crease of industry, by settlers from the adjoining nat've dominions. ‘Another 
highly gratifying circumstance is the cecrease of crime. From the returns of 
many provinces, widely separate in India, during the last thirty years, it appears 
that crime has generally diminished one-half, in many sunk to a sixth, by the 
strong und steady disciplne, and the acknowledged justice of England. . 

On this we have all kinds of testimony. * ‘ Nothing can be more gratifying 
to an Englishman than to travel througl: the central and western provinces, so 
long the theatre of merciless war, and to witness the wonderful change which 
has every where been wrought. Every village in this part of the country was 
closely surrounded by fortifications, and no man ventured to go to the labours of 
the plough without being armed with his sword and shield. Now the forts are 
useless, and are crumblirg m‘oruin; substantial houses begin for the first time 
to be bui tin the open plain; cultivation is extended over the distant ani unde- 
fended fields ; the useless encumbrance of defensive armour is laid as‘de, and 
the peasant may fearlessly enjoy the wealth and comforts which his labour ena- 
bles him to acquire.” 

And this is, beyond all question, due wholly to the protection given by the 
British arms to the provinces from invasion, which used to be almost as regular- 
ly looked for as the monsoon; the suppression of the various tribes and gangs 
of hereditary robbers by the British poliee ; and, most of all, the general in- 
crease of the knowledge of justice and sense of right produced by the honest, 
regular, and faithful action of British justice and British character among the 
people 

‘ Enghshmen, who have so long been blessed with internal tranquillity, and to 
whom the idea of an invasion presents only an icdistinet view of bloodshed and 
rapine can hardly conceive the delight which arimates the Indian peasant, w ho 
bas had, from tome immemorial, a wretched experience of the frightful reality, 
or the gratitude which he feels to those who enable him to reap his harvest in 
security, defend his home from profanation, and protect his property from the 
never-ending extortion of the powerful.” ; 

The results of this most fortunate protection are now beginning to display 
themselves with great rapidity. Within the last twenty years, the period when 
the cessation of wars allowed the true influerce of England fairly to be felt, 
roads, irrigation, and villeges, to an ex'raordinary extent, are exhibiting the pro- 
tecting activi'y of Government ; the jungles are giving way before the axe and 
the plough, and men are taking the place of the lion and tiger; population is 
swelling ; and, what is the most unexpected, vovel, and importart feature of 
the entire change, a middle class, a thing wholly unheard of in the East, is 
forming ; the old vistinction which knew nothing between the peasant and the 
man of wealth, or almost between the beggar and the noble, is giving way to a 
rank of society which, in Europe, constitutes the strength of states, and in fact, 
as it is weak or powerful, vicious or vigorous, constitutes the source and the 
measure of all virtue to the community, teen's with the promise of incalculable 
good to India, and perhaps to every portion of that mighty theatre of providence 
circumscribed by the boundaries of Asia. ‘There is but one gift more to be 
given out of the great overflowing treasury whch the supreme Giver of Good 
has given into the hands of England. No morality can be pure without a pure 
religion, and no religion can be at o ce pure and permanent without a church. 
India, left to the horrid idolatries and desperate pollutions of her native wor- 
ship, must always be exposed, not me rely to individual vice but to national 
convulsion. ‘The late efforts made to plant the Church of England in the Indian 
peninsula, must have the most important effect ; and those efforts must be _ 
severed in. They have already done valuable service, and the influx of learned, 
indefatigable, and loyally-mninded men, whom India will receive from the Church, 
will be the essential means of implanting English principles in those mighty 
territories. It must not be presumed that we can have any desire vel ~——s 
religion upon the people, or of doing violence even to their renewing . ‘tis 
version by compulsion is contrary to the whole spirit of erg 4 7 _ 
only our duty to give the Indian the choice between truth and — ood—ve- 
tween the religion of civilisation and the re‘igion of barbarism ; between even 
the habits of that civil zed religion as they see them set forth, too often hu- 
miliated, by the conduct of Europeans calling themselves Christians, and ‘ 
habits of true teachers expressly appointed to exhibit the true — of which 
Christianity inculeates the precept, and demands the one e say further, 
that this especial extension of religious knowledge is actually —_ pan to 
the peace of India within our own borders. The closer —— : ic — 
day produces, between Engiand and the East, the ap of a e obstaeles 
to settling, ard even the growth of a public mind, a e in ie 8 R a ial 
carious possession, unless we shall ally her to reary oy rey e. Re _— 
is the only source of principle ; and a community of aith Is ‘ ne safest ag 7 
of an empire. For this work the dominion oe my gia and as we fu 
our duty m this work, we shall prosper or we § 1 a ie i an 

“To complete the almost febul 'us wonders of our Orienta — Ye ; 
Mr. Alison with equal truth and eloqvence, *’ It Is only to be rememberd that | 
has been achieved by a mercantile company In an island of the Atlantic, ager 
ing no territorial force at home, who merely took into their temporary py —. 
in India, such portions of the English troops as could be spared 4° . h ~~ 1 
tests of European ambition ; who never had, at any period, 30,000 Britis : 
diers in their service, while their civil and military servants did not ay to 
6000 ; the number of persons who annually proceed to India under their aus- 

: -er 600 ; and the total number of white inhabitants who reside among 
pices is never ; : = a cenenion 
the two huudred millions of the sable pop ilat‘on, hardly 80,00 4 ‘ 
indeed, is the disproportion between the British and their native subjects, t ” 
it is literally true, as ‘he Hindoos say, that if every one of the me be 
Brahma were to ps pt handful of earth on the Europeans, they would urie 

ive i idst of their conquests.’ 
as ge ‘coinciding in the author's general views on the subject, " rd 
admit with rather more reserve the remark which he adop's from the F'rene 








* Sinclair's Inpia ; Heber’s Invia, d&c. 
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annalist, and the higher authority of Gibbon, that, “in a light of precaution, all 
conquest must be ineffectual unless it could be universal, since the es | 
circle must be involved in a larger sphere of hostility.” Mr. Alison thinks “ that 
there can be no doubt that this remark is well founded, and that it sufficien ly 
explains the experienced impossibility which the British, like all other oe. 
ing nations, have felt, of stopping short in their career when once commenced. 
The misfortune of this maxim is, that it would sanction the pri: ciple of pi rpe 
tual war for perpetual aggrandizement—would en itle the bloody ambition of a 
‘Timour or a Napoleon to the name of a providential impulse—and would con- 
vert a furious caprice into a sacred necessity. If @ nation Is to go on making | 
war, while any other power exists which may become, in the contingencies of | 
time, a formidable enemy, not kingdoms but continents musi be subdved, and 
devastation must go round the globe. We doubt whether it has been ever 
claimed by either Segue or Frenchman as the pretext for their sweeping havoc. 
The conquests of Rome were in general founded on a plain and uuvhesitating 
determination to be masters of the world. The conquests of Napo!eon, palpa- 
bly originating in his mad passion to be the first man in history and on earth, 
never sieptel the maxim in any other shape, than as a state necessity imposed 
on his government of employing so restless a people as the French in nae to 
prevent sedition. ‘ The democratic spi it must be crushed by power, “ aZ- 
zled by glory,” was the nominal ground of a policy which Louis Philippe, eli 
licate as his task has been, has proved by so long a period of unbrokeu peace, 
to be wholly unnecessary. It is perfectly true that the British conquests 10 In- 
dia have been progressive, and that they have been inevitable But their prin- 
ciple was not precaution, nor ambition, but absolute self defence. ‘I here is not 
a fragment of evidence that they ever commenced an Indian war; that the, 
ever made war against a peaceful neighbour, with a view to the future curtail- 
ment of its power; or that they ever retained even the conquered dominion, 
when it was possible to restore it to some one of its old possessors, without di- 
rect and notorions hazard to the conquerors. The maxim, in fact, would be 
but a more specious form of “ doing evil that good may come,”’—of taking ‘he 
d:rection of this world out of the hands of Provideace—and extinguishing the 
clear and comprehensive rules of national jus ice, in the obscure, selfish, and 
desperate covetousness of conquerors. 

However the charge may stain the Roman mantle, the Republican costume 
of Napoleon, or the ermine of Nicholas, we must exonerate England from the 
principle. We are the more strengthened in this conviction, from the force 
with which the able author himself sustains it :—'* The slightest acquaintance,” 
says he, ‘ with the annals of the Company, is sufficient 10 show that they stood, 
in every instance, really, if not formally, on the defensive; and that it was in 
the overthrow of the coalitions formed for their destruction, or the necessary 
defence o! the allies whom previous victory had brought to their side, that the 
real cause of ali their Indian acquisitions is to be found.” 

It is demonstrative of this total absence of the spirit of aggression, that the 
company continued not masters of a foot o! Indian tersitory, beyond the walls 
of a few trifling facvories, for 150 years, from their incorporation by Elizabeth 
down to the victory of Plassey; and that, m the year 1756, when their chief 
factory, Calcutta, was seized by Surajee Dowlah, the whole garrison, including 
clerks and servan's, amounted to but 146 people, whom the tyrant flung into 
one dungeon ‘odie. It is equally remakable, that from this single act of bar- 
barity followed the ruin of the tyrant and his dynasty: that the horror inspired 
by the compendivus murder first turned the British eye on the East ; and that, 
in the * Black hole of Calcutta,’’ may be said to have been moulded the massive 
diadem of our Indian empire. 

But in the succession of those conquests the perseverance of the conquerors 
was as much to be tried as their ability or their courage. Within a few years 
the British possessions had begun to taste of opulence, and to excite the habit- 
ual propensities of the native powers to plunder. The characier of gentleness 
has been unaccountably ascribed to the Indian ; for of ali the countr es, even of 
the barbariau world, India has been the most embittered by faction, torn by civil 
war, and trampled by mutual invasion. ‘The native chieftains knowing no use 
of wealth but to waste it, of property but to plunder it, or of power but to turn 
it into an instrwment of havoc, lived in constant war, or the preparation for war 
Despising the Br.tish as merchants, and less fearing thandetesting them in their 
capacity of wariiors ; and edding to all this the abhorrence created by the brute 
ferocity of Maho:netanism, and the subtle big try of the Hindoo, war seemed 
to be the new, but natural element, in which the inhabitants and the strangers 
were to live. When the old dynasties were subverted by the sword of a gen- 
eral or the dagger of a slave, the new posses-or of the throne immediately at- 
tempted to sustain at once his reputation and his power by war, and chiefly war 
against the British. Within twenty-four years from the attack on Calcutta, 
Hyder Ali invaded the presidency, beat the two armies of Baillie and Monro, 
who had been thro vn in his way with singularly inadequate forces, and burned 
the country up to the gates of Madras. After a !ong succession of desperate 
actions, Hyder, at the moment when he had secured the aid of a French fleet, 
was fortunately swept away by an enemy which neither kings nor armies can 
resist. He died; yet this desperate warrior, whose life was one scene of stra- 
tagem, march, and battle, had survived till he age of eighty-two. 

A more fortunate circumstance still was the character of his successor.— 
Hyder Ali himself declared of bis son Tippoo, that he would lose all the domin- 
ions which his own life of labour had gained. Tippoo had all the courage of 
his father without his understanding, and all bis treachery without his knowledge 
of mankind. His ferocity p unged him into immediate conflict with the Br:tish, 
and his rashness ensured his ruin 

Mr. Alison conce.ves that the chief part of this ruin was due to his having 
deserted the military tactics of his father. ‘* He was no’ equally impressed as 
his great predecessor with the expediency of combating the invaders with the 
national arms of the East, and wearing out the discip!ined battalions of Europe 
by those innumerable horsemen, in whom, from the earliest times, the real 
strength of Asia has consisted Almost all Hyder’s successes were gained by 
his cavalry. It was when severed fiom his infantry and heavy artillery, and at- 
tended only by a few flying guns, that his forces were most formidable ; and it 
augments our admiration of the firmness and discipline with which the Sepoy 
reviments under Coote withstood his assaults, when we recollect that they had 
t. caist, for days and weeks together, under the rays of a tropical sun, the in- 
cessant charges of a cavalry rivalling that of the Parthians in swiftness, equall- 
ing that of the Mamelukes in daring, and approaching that of the Tartais in 
numbers.” 

We shall not venture to lecture the clever author on tactics, nor do we mean 
to dispute the power of vast tempests and whirlwinds of cavalry, in a country 
fitted for their operation ; but the remark is old and true, that cavalry ts, in its 
nature, a fugitive force, that it can never attack with effect where infantry are 
on their guard, and that all that can be accomplished, by the most powerful 
cavalry, is to follow when they imarch, cut off stragg'ers when they stray, come 
to a stand when they face abvut, and look on wh le they take fortresses, enter 
capitals, and make themselves masters of the country. It is not to be forgotten 
that, though ‘Tartar against Tartar may be a fit match, the horseman has never 
been able to prevail against the disc.plined man on foot; that the Greek infan- 
try uniformly beat the masses of the Persian horse, who were probably superior 
to any that India has ever seen. ‘The Saracen cavalry could make bot slight 
impression even 0. the Greek infantry of the Lower Empire. The ‘Tartars, 
who were in tue habit of scouring the Russian provinces every half dozen years, 
have never succeeded, since Russia established a re gular infantry ; and, as a 
case jerfectly decisive, the Turks whose force was especially cavalry down to 
the fifteenth century, while they had sca:cely any antagonists but the levies 
of the expiring Greek empire to combat, found themselves compelled to abau- 
don their cavalry as the main branch of their army from the time when they had 
to face infantry. ‘The Janizaries were raised from their European subjects, or 
were purchased slaves from the North, expressly for the purpose of forming 
troops capable of meeting the soldiery of Europe. It is perfectly true that 
Crassus wag destroyed on the plains bordering on the Tigris by the Parthian 
cavalry ; but it was because he left himself without provisions, and, being sur- 
rounded by cavalry, was unable to procure them, or move his army till 1 was 
exhausted by heat and hunger, and thus compelled to give way. Ii is equally 
true that the heavy armed cavalry of the Crusaders were unfit to follow the 
light-armed Arab over the sands of the Houran, but their infantry marched 
throug’: the desert and stormed Jerusalem. We are also to consider whether 
we may not draw our conclusion too hastily, in supposing that the universal 
habit of abandoning cavalry for infantry among ail nations who have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the services compared in actual warfare, is likely to have 
arisen wheliy from the passion for novelty. ‘The example which the historian 
himself gives, of the tota! defiance of the immense host of Hyder’s cavalry by a 
few companies of well disciplined infantry, and to make the evidence more dis- 
tinct, those companies, chiefly natives, had a right to have produced a strong 
conviction of the superiority of defence on foot. The evident result is, that 
cavalry is of great value to assist the advance, the retreat, or the maintenance 
of infantry ; but that it is the infantry that must fight the battle, storm the 
towns, and establish the empire. In the East, cavalry has often done great 
things ; bu: this was chiefly by the rapidity with which it can pass over grea 
spaces in & short time. Cavalry has marched seventy miles a day in the Eas 
—a march wholly beyond the power of foot soldiers—and the ease with whict 
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Russia end Austria have become formidable to Turkey, the Sultans have at- 
tempted to throw their strength int« infantry. The jealousies of the Janiza- 
ries, who had sunk from soldiers into slipper-makers, citizens and aldermen of 
Constantinople, prohibited this change until Mahmoud cut off their heads—the 
only logic, the exclusive mode of argument, which seems to convince a Turk ; 
aid raised infantry on the European model. His much greater want of saga- 
city seems to have been discoverable in his stripping the turk (the lover of all 
the pomps and vanities of the eye) of that costume which made him the most 
splendid of barbarians. The powp of tne Turk’s habilunents inspired id: as of 
power, his splendours inculca:ed the idea of sapremacy ; and if Mahmoud weie 
now critical about any thing but the strength ot bis brandy or the flavour of his 
c'aret, he ought to tuin his thoughts to :he restoration of the shawl, the turban, 
the damond-hilted dagger, and the yellow morocco boots, whch ovce made the 
Turk look like a king, and thiuk himself one—the born lord of the race who 
wore hats, short coats, and the general mendicant measurement of our Euro- 
pean degeneracy.—[ To be continued. } 





THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 


Another turn up the Mall, and at the angle formed by the southern and wes- 
tern sides of the enclosure of the Duke of Sutherland—a piece of grou:d large 
enough to spread her apron on, as Sarah, Duchess of Marlbo.ough, said of it— 
we find an entrance into the enclosure of 

THE GREEN PARK, 

Which we propose to circumambulate, strolling leisurely up the eastern accli- 
vity, to the reservoir—thence descending the shady, and, but for the racket of 
the neighvouring Piccadilly, retired walk down towhere R»samond’s Pond was 
formerly situated, and where a number of umbrageous elms still encircle the 
spot; thence, ascending once again by the ranger’s house, with its tastefully 
laid out enclosure, we emerge on the far-femed Constitution Hill, and pause 
awhile to look about us. This little park has its own peculiar beauties—lies 
weil open to the south, and possesses, in a very limited space, an agreeable un- 
dulation of surface ; from hence, ‘ we see the ‘Toad-in-the-Hole” to least dis- 
advantage, and have a fine view of the low-lying St. James’ Park ; behind which 
rise, in lofty majesty, the twin-towers of Westminster Abbev, giving dignity 
and elevation to the view. Over the Queen’s Garden, of which we are permit- 
ted barely a glimpse, the Surrey hills a:e dimly visible above the conglomerated 
accumulation of habitations that make up the bulk of Pimlico. 

“On the north-west side of the Queen's palace,’ says Lambert, “is the 
Green Park, which extends from St. James's Palace, to Piccadilly ; from the 
latter of which it is separated in some places by a wall, and by an iron railing 
in others. The ranger’s lodge, at the top of the hiil, fronting towards Piccadil- 
ly, with its grounds and private gardens, forms a very picturesque object, and is 
seen to advantage from the ride on the south side of the Park towards Consti- 
tution Hill. This Park contributes greatly towards the pleasantness of the 
surroun‘ting houses that are situated so as to command a view of it.” 

On a sunny summer's afiernoon, the view from this spot is one of great ani- 
mation—the royal standard floa's laz ly over the marble arch of Buckingham 
Palace, in front of which hundreds upon hundreds of weli dressed persons of 
both sexes are congregated, in patient expectation of her Majesty's return from 
her usual ride. Myriads are everywhere reclining on the green sward, while 
the privileged classes, having the entrée of St. James's Park, are careering in 
ther carriages and on hor-eback towards the grand point of social attraction— 
the magic circle of fashion in Hyde Park. 

The magnificent approach to London by Hyde Park Corner, is seen from this 
place to the greatest advantage—the triumplal arch on this side—the noble 
entrance to Hyde Park on that, with the colossal statue of Achilles seen through 
one of the arches—the long line of noble mans ons in Piccadilly, terminated to- 
wards the Park by Apsley House. Crossing the road as soon as the almost 
uninterrupted succession of carriages entering the Park will admit us, we make 
our appearance on a Sunday afternoon in July—the height of the fashionable 
season—in 

HYDE PARK. 

“‘ Hyde Park,” says Lambert, ‘is a royal demesne, at the west extremity of 
the metropolis, extending between the great western road on the south side, 
and the road to Oxford on the noth to Kensington. Ii is part of the ancient 
manor of Hida, which belonged to the monastery of St. Peter at Westminster, 
til, in the reiga of King Henry VIIL., i: became the property of the crown. It 
was originally much larger than it is at present, having been reduced since the 
survey in 1662, when it contained 620 acres, by enclosing Kensington Gardens, 
and by grants of land between Hyde Park Corner and Park Lane, for building 
on. According to a survey taken in 1790, the present extent is three hundred 
and ninety-four acres, two rods, and thirty-eight perches. 

““ The scenery of this Park is very pleasing, and its natural beauties will be 
greatly heightened when the plantations made in it lately have reached maturi- 
ty. The Serpentine River at the west end is a fine sheet of water, formed by 
Queen Caroline in the vear 1730, by enc!osing the head of the stream, which, 
taking its rise to the north-west of Bayswater, on the Uxbridge Road, passes 
through Kensington Gardens and this Park, and falls into the Thames near 
Ranelagh. 

“On the north side of the Serpentine River, is a cluster of houses for the 
keepers and deputy-rangers of the Park, which, by being built on the edge of a 
grove of tall oaks, forms a pleasing and picturesque obyect in the landscape.— 
The one nearest the river 1s built of timber and plaster, and is of considerable 
antiquity. It was known by the name of the Cake House in the beginning of 
the last century, and probably much earlier. In the garden belonging to this 
house is the building erected by the Home Secretary, as a receiving-house for 
such as are unfortunately drowned in the neighbouring river. 

** At the north-west corner of this Park isa very beautiful enclosed eminence, 
called Buckden Hill, which, being only separated from Kensington Gardens by 
a ha ha—seems to be only a partof it. On the declivity of this hill is a grove, 
in which are two chalybeate springs. Thee is a foothpath across the road to 
Kensington Gardens. 

**On the south side of the Park are very handsome barracks for the Royal 
Horse Guards. And on this side are two carriage roads to Kensington, one of 
which is better known by the name of Rotten Row. 

** These have become the resort of the fashionable world instead of the ring, 
and are much resorted to on Sundays. 

“The open part of the Park was much resorted to till lately for the field- 
days and reviews of the horse and foot guards, as also for those of the volun- 
teers, by which the sward of it was so much injured that it had become a dry 
saudy plain, with scarcely a vestige of verdure. At present, however, these 
exercises are forbidden, and the surface of the Park is sown with grass seeds, 
and covered with the mud taken from the bed of the Serpentine river, which 
will restore it to its pristine beauty.” 

This is truly a noble place—more extensive than the Green Park and the 
park of St. James's put together. It unites the gentle and varied diversity of 
surface of the one, with the umbrageous shade of the other. The trees, too, 
have dignity in their decay, and the tout ensemble is that of a park of some noble 
house in the olden time—a thing not to be manufactured in a hurry. What a 
mob of peop'e in carriages and on horseback ; and what an admiring congrega- 
tion of envious pedestrians, who console thems«|ves for the want of an equipage 
in finding fault with the equipages of others, and flattering themselves when 
they do have a turn-out, they will do the trick in a superior style! Dreadful 
thing that gentlemen and ladies with such taste should be in so much want of 
money, and find their chief consvlation in observing how very badly monied 
pevple lay their money out ! : ; 

That fine-looking man on the black horse—him, I mean, in the coat of indes- 
cribable green—I say indescribable, for it is neither bottle green, pea-green, 
apple-green, olive-green, grass-green, nor invisible-green—who sits his horse 
sympathetically, as if he were part and parcel of the animal—is Count D’Orsay. 
Clove at his heels you may observe a youth in a Chesterfield hat, with a gold 
chain wound twice round his neck, dipping into his waistcoat pocket, and com- 
ing out again. He joggles on his animal, and has an anxious expression of 
countenance, as if he were about to undergo some dreadful surgical operation, 
but which doubtless 1s derived from an apprehension that the waistband of his 
Sunday breeches is going to crack—that is Fi'z-Wigyins, son to old Wiggins, 
the retired cow-keeper of Canonbury Row, Islington. I know the fellow well. 
He is a gentility monger; spends all his time and all his money in smelling af- 
ter fashionable people ; but, with all his exertions, the highest app-oach be ever 
made to genteel society was getting into he Garrick Club. He has a good 
horse, you see, and scems as mucli at hoine upon it as if he were mounted on 
one of his paternal cows. Alas, poor Wiggins! 

There goes Count D'Orsay again. The more I look at him, the more I am 
surprised at the despotic authority that accomplished geatleman has long exer- 
c'sed in matters of dress. He is faultless, to be sure ; I cannot say that he is 
over-dressed, and it is equally clear that he is not under-dressed. Still there 
is something about him that does not fulfil my preconceived idea of the r gout 
of a perfect geatleman. His coat-collar is too much detached, which gives to 
the upper part of his figure an air of singularity—of a pretension to unapproach- 
able perfection—-which, of all things, your English gentleman studies to avoid 
I'he pantaloon, too, embracing the hoby round the sole, and hardly exhibiting 
the toe, however well calculated to throw out the symmetrical leg in bold re 

ief, gives to the foot something of a slippered air. “Butit is in the accompani 
ments of his habit that the Count D’Orsay mainly exceis No man living has 
such exquisite taste in the details. What expression in that hat! What tone 
harmony and keeping in that vest! What grace and elegance in the drapery 
of that stock! The Count is acknowledged to be, I had almost said, superhu- 














man in stocks! Pray observe, if you please, sir, the style of the Count’s spur. 
That spur, let me tell you, was designed by the Coant himself. It was the ad- 
miration cf every body, and the maker calculated on gaining a furiune by it.— 
But would you believe it, as soon as one pair had been cast for the heels of the 
Count himself, he ordered the moulds, patterns and drawings to be brought home 
to him; had them broken up before his face, and with his own hands commit- 
ted the fragments to the flames! 

You observe tnat unimpeachable pony pbhxton drawn by two cream-coloured 
ponies—what simplicity—what taste—such inexpensive elegance you might 
say! Notwithsta.ding which, that pheton has not been turned out of Long 
Acre under two hundred and fifty guineas, and the ponies one hundred and fifty 
the pair—not a speck you may perceive of silver or brass on the harness—not 
an atom of gold Jace on the subdued and sober livery of the tiger—the equipage 
is not, you see, perched on wheels or hung on a perch—it reclines, as it were 
taking its ease, and floats lightly and easily in perfect equilibrium. The turn- 
out is, without doubt, the must elegant in the ring—it attracts admiration by 
studious endeavour to decline it, and belongs, I think, to the Earl of Harring- 
ton. ‘To contrast with it, pray note that continental cab, driven by the man im 
a huge moustache—an attaché to the French embassy—did you ever—Long 
Acre would blush for such a concern: you see the body of the machine is paint- 
ed an odious chocolate colour, picked out with broad stripes of white, that give 
it the appearance of being bound round the edges with penny tape, a blazing 
armorial bearing on every sie, such as you see on shabby hackney coaches—it 
is evidently ashamed of itself, too, for you observe it is making a desperate ef- 
fort to dive down head foreinost between the shafts, to counteract which centri- 
petal tendency is, without doubt, the proprietor’s reason for mounting a tiger 
behind, who, in loutishness and size, looks more like an unfledged elephant— 
regard the harness, too, all brass and no leather. Who is that fellow in military 
uniform, joggling behind the cab on a waggoner's black horse, with a couteau 
de chasse, and a cock’s feather in his cocked hat—a field marshal, doubtless, of 
the grand army—no such thing, my dear sir, simply a footinan in disguise. 
Mercy on us, assurediy our heads will be all cut eff! Ridiculous as that turn- 
out appears in our country, and in our eyes, I can assure you that, onthe Prade 
of Madrid, the Corso of Rome, or at the Parisian fé:e of Long Champs, this 
attaché and his descending cab would be considered machines of the very first 
fashion. 

You see that slashing yellow chariot with the pair of dark bays—close in the 
rear of it you may observe a coach of a deep claret-colour—a fine pair of bright 
bays under it, and the coachman and footmen in pepper and salt, with plain 
cockades—that is one of the royal carriages, and exactly the thing that a royal 
carriege ougtit to be—no cock’s feathers, no lubberly footmen, no b!azing arme- 
rial bearings—no gold, in short, upon our gingerbread. Close at the heels of 
the royal equipage may be seen three in a gig—such a gig, and such a three !— 
Fitz- Wiggins and the Frenchman are both thrown into the shade  Hilloa! 
who would have thought of seeing young Capiliaire, the fashionable wig-trim- 
mer’s son of Bond Str e:—there he goes, however, at railway pace, on his half 
guinea hack, making the best use he can of his ten-and-sixpence worth of eques- 
trian exercitation. Now they are all at a dead lock—tbe triple line of wealth, 
fashion, »nd pretension has come to a regular stand-still—we will have time 
enough to walk half round the circle before they are able to get on again. 

Toe stroll along the beach of that Cockney ocean the Serpentine, is delight- 
ful—the carr age-way is carefully watered, and the heat of the summer's day 
tempered by a refreshing breeze from the river. There is, on the one side and 
the other, as George Robins would say, a never-ending panorama of moving 
scenery. Now are we opposite the receiving-house of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, and pause a moment to admire the aptitude of the device carved in mar- 
ble over the door—a cherub endeavour.ng to relight, with his breath, an extin- 
guished lamp, with the touching and beautiful motto, 

“ Porsitan scintillula latet.” 

Let us turn up this litt’e path, and make our way to the Chalybeate Springs, 
—I should rather say to the sive of the Chalybeate Springs—for they are long 
since dried up, and, like benefits conferred, are forgotten. Here they were in 
this little glen, once the most beautiful and retired spot within the cireumference 
of the Park, and would be so st ll, if some mili ary Goths—ihe Board of Ord- 
nance, I suspect—had not desecrated it by the erection of a very ugly barrack 
—all barracks are ug'y, but this particular barrack, being located in a sweet 
pretty place, 's superlatively ugly —we wouder the Board wf Ordnance has net 
alittle more taste! A little further on, and we come to a couple of leafless old 
trees—nature's own ruins—ivy-mantled, and carefully defended fiom the rade 
assaults of idle men end boys by an iron paling—two venerable old ee are 
they—what names they are known by I am sure I know not—but this | know, 
that I never look upon them without humming the old Scottish old-warld, old 
folks’ tune of ‘* John Anderson my jo.” 

Now, the classic bridge over the Serpentine—a very neat fresh-water bridge 
as you would wish to see in a summer-day—attracts our architectural optics, 
and beneath its arches we catch on our picturesque retina small patches of the 
verdant green of Kensirgton Gardens, whither we are tending. We are assu- 
redly in the country now !—no such thing ; for just at our nose is a powder 
magazine, of an exploded order of architecture, that transports us back again to 
the piazza of Covent Garden. Heaven sends fields and groves, hills and dales, 
wood and water, and ever in the midst of these, the devil sends one of his 
chosen architects; or, what is ten times wotse, the Board of Ordnance send 
one of theirs, to dissolve the charm, and to load the lovely earth with ugliness 
not her own! 

We are on the bridge of the Serpentine—over the keystone of the centre 
arch ; and without affectation—that 1s, without Cockney affectation—there are 
few points of view in the immediate vicinity of great cities more attractive than 
this. T'o the east lies the whole length of the Serpentine, and to the west ex- 
tends the sweep of the same river as it bends towards Bayswater, where it entere 
the Park, with the gently swelling banks rising on either side. The view fiom 
the high grounds rear Cumberland gate is also very fine, and the Queen’s ride 
affords many pleasing p:ospects to the right and left. From the termination of 
this noble avenve we enter, by a foot gate, 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

Which consisted origina'ly, as we ae told by Pennant, of only twenty-six acres. 
Queen Ann added thirty acres, which were laid out by her gardener, Mr. Wise; 
but the principsl additions were made by the late Queen, who took in near 
three hundred acres out of Hyde Park, which were laid out by Bridgeman, 
They are now three and a half miles in circumference, The broad walk,which 
extends from the palace along the south side of the gardens, is in the spring a 
very fashionable promenade, especially on Sunday mornings. Kensington Gar- 
dens have been the subject of several poems, one especially by Tickell, of 
which we would here insert some extracts did space permit. The present ex- 
tent of these gardens is somewhere about three hundred and thirty-six acres, 
with eight acres of water, occupying a circular pond to the west of the palace 
—an ugly edifice, as all our metropolitan palatial edifices are—but unpretending 
enough ; nor, unlike its precious colleague im St. James’s Park, does it super- 
add impudence to vulgarity. At this season of the year Kensington Gardens 
look remarkably well; they have an air more park like, more secluded, than any 
of the other public walks of the metropol's, and afford a more unbroken shelter 
from the noonday heat. Here is a solitude, a seclusion, as complete as can be 
wished for in the immediate vicinity of a great city; the noise, confusion, and 
racket of the mighty Babylon close by, is lost in the distance, save when the 
booming Bell of St. Paul's is heard to thunder forth the fleeting hour. The 

trees here are more numerous, more lofty, and cast a greater breadth of shade 

than in the Parks; but then, regarded individually, they ere comparatively in- 

significant. ‘The grounds are skilfully laid out, partly in the Dutch, partly in 

the English taste, which combination of the artificial formal, with the more 

natural irregular style, when cleverly executed, forms the perfection of land- 

scape-gardening. ‘This union of grandeur and breadth of eflect with a certain 

degree of natural arrangement has bern very weil hit off in these gardens—the 

long, unbroken, regular avenues of green sward, with the dense columnar 

masses of foliage between, have something majes ic in their appearance ; while 

the absence of statues, hermitages, marble temples, bronze sarcophagi, and 

spouting mons'ers, relieves the scene from that constrained and artificial ap- 

pearance that attends the vast majority of parks laid out in this style, 

Our continental brethren carry this adornment of their public walks to a ridi- 
culous excess. One would imagine that such places were intended as retreats 
from the bustle of cities; but a stranger entering tle gardens of the Tuileries, 
for example, so far from being solaced with the agreeable delusion of retirement, 
finds himself introduced iato the society of marble gentlemen and ladies, dying 
gladiators, gold and silver fish, orange trees stuck in green gallipots, and tritons 
spewing water in his face at every angle ; so that he begins to feel himself al- 
together out of his element, and half inclined to resign the privilege of the 
promenade to the courtly creations of the magic pencil of Wat'eau, with their 
laced pocket-holes, clouded canes, velvet embroidery, and ruffles of Point 
d’ Espagne. In Kensington Gardecs, on the contrary, the lounger is not obliged 
to be so much upon his good behaviour; he can enjoy a stroll sufficiently se- 
tired for all reasonable purposes ; and, if he does not object to good company, 
the broad walk affords good company in abundance—literary ladies with the last 
new novel—cooing turtles, squeezing the last drops of ambrosia out of the ex- 
piring honey-moon—an'! faded old gentlemen, in sky-blue coats, Virgin waist- 
coats, Isabella-coloured “ and black gaiters, who emerge from their 
neat suburban villes of Kensington, Gors, and Bayswater, to take the air, and 
sigh for the brocaded petticoats, high-heeled shoes, hoops, and powdered tou- 
pees of half a century ago 

The view from the centre of this broad walk, exactly in front of the Palace, 
is one of the finest afforded any where in the vicinity of the metropolis. The 
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trees, drawn up in close column, like a rifle brigade of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Te dignege the vistas between, foes away into the shady distance 
—the verdure of the sward, which is here more luxuriant and unbroken than 
in the Parks—the air of quiet and seclusion that is breathed over the scene, 
make it altogether superior to any thing the vicinity of towns can afford to the 
eye wearied with a universe of brick aud mortar. 

In the fashionable season, when the military bands assemble here for practice, 
which they usually do on every Tuesday and Friday, f om four to six in the 
afternoon, near the bridge of the Serpentine, the concourse of fashionable peo- 
ple is immense—and the scene altogether of great animation. But it is time 
te proceed to the only remaining !obe of the Lungs of London : therefore, leav- 
ing Kensington Gardens by the Bayswater Gate, we make our way through a 
neighbourhood that has sprung up, like a mushroom, in one night—by the way, 
where or when, does any body think, will London stop !—we skirt the Great 
Western Railway station, enter Paddington, so to St. Jobn’s Wood, and find 
owselves passing through Hanover Gate to the outer circle of 


THE REGENT’S PARK. 


This estate of the Crown was formerly the outer park attached to the royal 
mansion of Henry VIII at Marylebone, which was taken down in the year 
1790. It consists of 543 acres, and was granted by three Crown leases, the 
family of Hinds being pos essed of 9-24 parts of the property for a term of 
years, which expired January 24th, 1806; the other 15-24ths being possessed 
by the Duke of Portland for a term of years, expiring January 24th, 1811. 

The most beautiful portion of the Park is, as might be expected, that portion 
to the north, which is hardly interfered with by the hand of art, and where the 
natural disposition of the ground has scope to show itself ;—whereas, wherever 
the hand of Mr. John Nash is manifest, beauty is at once exchanged for artifi- 
cial littleness, as in his greater and his lesser circuses, his ornamental bridges 
over puddies four feet wide, his Swiss cottages, and his terraces crowned with 
cupolas, that convey to the mind of the spectator the idea of a grotesque giant 
in his dressing-gown and night-cap. By far the most extensive and varied view 
within the limits of this delightful retreat, is that from the rising ground imme- 
diately above the master’s lodge of St. Catharine’s Hospital, embracing to the 
northward the gentle rise of Primrose Hill, bebind it, the thickly wooded 
Hampstead, and its sister hill—close to your feet, the Babel of inarticulate 
sounds that greets your ears, indicates that modern Ark of Noah—the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

i nee 


THE GUEST THAT WON’T GO. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

Every Zimmermanian has his solitude broken in upon him sometimes—say, 
just as he is sitting down to dinner. Grant then that every man, however re- 
stricted his meaas of hospitality, has his visi'er upon particular occasions ; and 
now grant but one thing more, that he has also his visiter when there is no oc- 
casion at all. He has then, his unbidden guest—he has his Dropper in! Hay- 
ing the Dropper in, he has—is it any thing short of a matter of course, a thing 
of certainty, au inevitable consequence! we do not pause for a reply ;—he has 
the After-dinner visiter—the Evening killer—the Long-s'opper—the Sitter-up 
—the late, lingering, stationary Guest—the Immovable—the Man that never 
goes! It is of him, with many amortal shudder, that we would speak. He is 
our hero. 

How often, reader, have you encountered him! ‘ The very doorsil! is worn 
with his footstep.”’ ‘The bell wire trembles at his touch ; your knocker knows 
him, and its griffin-face seems to grin horribly a ghastly smile at nis approach 
But the smile that awaits him within is genie] and not ghastly. He generally 
assumes the shape of a very old acquaintance—he pays you the compliment of 
a call unasked ; he has chosen you of all housekeepers at home, as the friend 
by whose help he is to fill up his vacant evening ; he has preferred your simple 
supper-tray to any delicacy to be had—at his own cost—at his club; he has 
done you the hosor to relish the familiar ty of your unattractive fireside, to a 

ame at billiards which he might lose, or going to the opera, where he has no 
es admission. It is true, the compliment is excessively inconvenient and 
ill-timed. You might have enjoyed his friendship be:te: had it been less flat- 
tering. Your feelings would not have been hurt, had he been more distant.— 
You could well have d:spensed with the preference he has shown; and could 
have soothed yourself during the long evening with the consciousness of bhav- 
ing friends absent, who were so sincerely attached to you. His tried fidelity 
did not need the certificate of a call just before supper. Nevertheless the dis- 
tinction has been awarded you, the homage rendered, the call made ; and al- 
though you had something rather particular to do—something you caunot with- 
out much difficulty postpone—you were interrupted the night before, and the 
night before that—besides, that book is not half read yet, nor is your long-an- 
nounced, and anx'ously-expected treatise on ‘Spinal Contortions” so much as 
commenced ;—in short, for some reason or other, the knock of the Dropper-in 
suddeuly and unceremoniously knocks some pretty domestic arrangeme:t on 
the head ; yet to be denied to your old acquaintance is impossible—besides, he 
would walk in, enseonce himself in his particular arm-chair, and stay his time 
out, whether you were at home or not—and therefore as you catch his voice 
inquiring, long after he has passed the street door, avd when he is half-way up 
stairs, whether he sha!! find you above, you prepare to meet his outstretched 
arm, and hand open as day, with an honest grip and a frank welcome. 

That host lacks the genuine spirit of hospirality, or is a ve y early goer to 
bed, in whom the glow of this hearty feeling of welcome accorded to an old fa- 
miliar, could become extinct before one in the morning. Granted, that when 
the supper is before us, we could wish to be spared the necessity of keeping 
the excellent appetite of our guest in countenance, and to be excused from par- 
ticipating in a repast, which is superfluous to us who dined late, and have not 
since felt the indhaonee of the keen air; granted, too, that the expediency of 
being up soon in the morning, +o as to keep an early engagement of some in- 
portance, occurs vividly to recollection, and gives a serious shock to our sense 
of comfort, as we wheel chairs round after supper and settle ourselves in the 
most social and satisfactory position ; nay, it is possible, just possible, that a 
feeling of weariness occasioned by rece:t revels too freely enjoyed, renders us 
for once capable of dispensing with thy weed of glorious feaiure. oh, Havan- 
nah! and, of thirsting but for s\x drops of thy punch without parallel, oh, whis- 
key of Ireland! But to be drowsy before one o’clo k is an offence which the 
best-natured Dropper-in could not be expected to forgive ; to sigh, before one 
or half-past, for the go‘ng-out of Smoke, and the com ng-in of Sleep, is to de- 
serve to have your home a Yarrow unvisited for ever—to have none but soli 
tary suppers, c gars that might be warran'ed town-made, and slumbers mosqui- 
to-broken. No, though unprepared for a visiter, and predisposed for bed, give 
your guest till half-past one. Allow him full latitude for at least his second 
tumbler ; oblige him not—we should have said wish hia not—to light his 
fourth cigar until he has smoked his way leisurely up to it ; accord him full 
scope to indulge his regular number of cachinnatury tributes to the last new 
Jonathan, which he chal'enges you to join him in laughing at, as you are bound 
to do, although it was from you that he had the joke first, when you were con- 
undramizing for want of thought three months before. But when you have ad- 
vanced thus far on your road to morning, you may, under the circumstances, 
be pardoned for doubting whether it is quite practicable to lengthen your days 
by continually stealing largely from the night. A jury of Arabs would acquit 
you of all offence against hospitality, if you were to wish, yea, heartily—that 
your visiter were any where but in your arm chair, and just in the act of seiz- 
ing the poker (baving known you seven years) with malice aforethought towards 
every coal that does not emit its flame ; producing a blaze that promises to be 
brilliant an hour hence and longer—one that you would have justly deemed 
glorious, on the moterate side of midnight. 


No host, so situated, should go so far as to wish his uninvited visiter dead, 
but how should one help wishing him departed. 

The legs of the chair seeem not more a part of it, than his own. Its cush- 
ioned arms have grown to his and become indivisible. What is to be done? 
We involuntarily answer audibly our inward question, by a particularly pro- 
tracted yawn. This luckily has the effect of arousing our remorseless guest 
from the cozy and unceremonious reverie into which his spirits had subsided. 
He waves away some of the intervening smoke, stares at us through the par- 
tially cleared space, and with inimitable nonchalance exclaims, ‘* You seem 
sleepy!” Sleepy! it would be gross affectation to deny it. We own the soft 
impeachment—referring our indulgent friend, for an excuse, to the four o'clock 
revels of the past fortnight, and apologizing for a wish to get to bed rather 
earlier than usual. “I see, I see,”’ he observes feelingly ; in fact I’m not 
over-lively myself. I'll just,” adds he, considerately, and glancing round at 
the coal-scuttle, “I'll just sprinkle the fire with a little fresh dust, and then 
I'll be off’ No sooner said than done, and no sooner done than down he sits, 
with the air—unconscious as he is of having assumed it, but therefore the more 
dreadful to contemplate—with the air of a visiter who has just dropped in to 
spend a long evening with us 

While the shock occasioned by this new movement, or rather this new and 
more desperate resolution to be stationary, is still strong upon us, the clock— 
never did it seem to strike so loud before—strikes three. Knowledge under 
some circumstances leads to crime as surely as ignorance does. We know the 
clock to be right to a second—but it is impossible to suppress the desire to lie 
in self-defence, and we deliberately indulge ourselves with the emphatic asser- 
tion, ‘‘ that clock is always too slow.” Lies are generally thrown away ; this 
— to be successful, for the enemy intimates that he must get his hat.— 

ut does he attempt to stir? Uh! no. “Stand not upon the order of your 
going, but go aé once,” is the adjuration of Lady Macbeth. But such visiters 
as our dropper-in, like that remarkably large American oyster, which required 


three persons to swallow whole, have too profound a tendency to stay, to go at 
once, It takes such visiters at least three times to go. a 

It is a host's first duty to attend upon his gues's. The Dropper-in in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, when he was quite off his guard, did make mention of his 
hat. This of course is the very last thing that we should be eager to supply 
at the first call. Nevertheless the allusion to it has escaped, the advantage 
must be taken, and the hat is produced, gloves included. The production of 
the latter is perhaps imprudent, for ten minutes are expended in flirting with 
them, fingering, and drawing them on. But all “ reluctant amorous delay” must 
have an end; no excuse to kill time, extends to eternity ; and the Dropper-in 
does make bis exit at last—shaking hands with you at twenty minutes past 
three, with a ‘good night! I see you are tired. We are both invalids. I 
won't keep you up ! 

All but ourselves are in bed. We therefore light him out, bolt the door, and 
put the chain up. Meditating a spring into bed, we are at the top of the second 
flight of stairs in an instant ; but there we are stopped, and summoned down- 
wards by a krock—not very loud, but administered by 4 considerate hand, will: 
ing to wake every body in the house, but reluctaut to disturb the people next 
door, or the sick gentieman over the way. It is our friend returned—he had 
forgotien his cane. 

A very dangerous and dread-awakening species of the Long-stopper is he 
who drops im soon after dinner and can't stay a minute. There is always a 
chance that the friend who frankly owns he has come to have out an hour’s gos- 
rip with you, may go at the end of three; but of the early departure of him who 
can't possibly stop an instant, there’s no hope. If your visiter has a particularly 
pressing engagement elsewhere, he is sure to stay with you If he won't take 
a seat at once, it’s all over with you for the evening. If he keeps his hat in his 
hand, you may ring for your nigh cap. He stands, perchance, lolling over the 
back of a chair for one hour and upwards, filling up a pause every ten minutes 
with a wilful, lying, hypocritical, ** Well, I must go,” till down he sits, tossing 
his hat over to the other side of the apartment, with the look, voce, action, 
and entire manner of a man who is not at a!l in a hurry, but feels himself quite 
at tome, and is amx'ous that you should not put yourself out of the way the 
least in the world on his account. There is something that amounts to the ap- 
palling in this specimen of the tribe 
familiar fencer-breakers. Let him once get his foot near your fireside, and he 
will tantalize you all the night long—not so much by staying, as by hints of the 
necessity of going, conjuring up a succession of sad hopes, and mocking you 
with a hundred visionary departures—hims:lf a fixture—part of the furniture of 
the room all the time. Of all public orators, save us from him who intimates 
at the outset that he has risen for the purpose of ‘‘ making a few brief observa- 
tions.” We don’t mind along speech much—but spare us a few brief obser- 
vations, for experience teaches us that there is no end tothem. So with the 
guest with whom time is precious—who has not a moment to stay—-who 
dare not even sit down, because he has an affair of pressing importance on 
his hands. 

He is sure to impress one conviction on your mind—that you have known 
him a very cons‘derable period of time; but the fifteen years of your acquaint- 
ance with him dwindles to a span compared with the time seemingly consumed 
by him in relating the history of friendship. In fact, his affection is intermina- 
ble—it has no limit—time cannot wither-—night cannot chill it—it neither goes 
out with the fire nor runs down with the clock. ‘ He loves and loves for ever ;” 
and, to make assurance of the fact double sure, he sits and si's for ever, de- 
scanting on the delight of having a friend whose every sentiment, every feeling, 
corresponds with his own, and with whom it is as impossible to experience fa- 
tigue, as it is to communicate it. If he would but change his tune to ** He loves 
and he rides away !” but of that the hope is even yet dis'ant. If he would but 
follow the example of the trio of lovers slain in the old ba'lad— 

“There never were three lovers sure. 

Who sooner did depart.”’ 
But the ballad is too old ever to have been heard of by him. He tak~s neither 
hint nor hat. His tongue runs, but his legs refuse to accompany it. No story, 
no incident, has sufficient pathosto move him. He stirs not, though an engine 
dashes by to a capital fire on his road home. Like a monthly nurse, or the 
French watch that is brought over for you as a great favour, he never knows 
when to go. 

At last, if we are what is called in luck, he recollects that be dropped in 
some hours before, and was mora!ly and physically unable to stay five seco:ds. 
Accordingly between three and four in the morning, he winds up the tedious 
and protracted chapter upon f.iendship, with an appeal to our liberality—a 
claim upon our indulgence-—an assurance that he cannot possibly stay longer, 
and (which is superfluous) that he would if he could ; adding, after a moment's 
reflection, ** but that you know ,” a reminder which is followed by the parting 
announcement, harmonizing miraculously with the announcement volunteered 
on entering, ‘‘In fact, I haven’t a moment to stay—J've an engagement that I 
can't put off.” Even then he is not gone ; for like the other bore, he is very 


apt to return in a few minutes. In this case, the snuff-box ‘has been left 
behind. 





The Dropper-in who has a dropper-in to dispose of, is the most desperate of 
the tribe—the friend who brings Avs friend with him—and who, in order to put 


and domestic familiarities not dreamt of in ordinary intercourse. In a case of 
this sort, we are sure to hear a faint and diffident expression of surprise—with a 
touch of regret—at finding us alone ; backed by the intimation, ‘* Well, I made 
myself quite certain that Robinson, at least, would be here’? And then our 
friend, stealing a glance at his watch, remarks ina side-note to his friend, 
** But it’s early yet—somebody is sure to drop in;” at which his friend falls 
back in his chair and smiles complaceutly, with an air which says very intelligi- 
bly, that whether any body else drops in or not, he feels comfortable enough, 
and has no idea of perpetrating any thing so vulgar as a hasty departure. After 


a moderate lapse of time, the knocker of the door being still undisturbed, we | 





learn through the medium of a declaration in very plain English, that our guests 
—that is to say, our friend and his friend, came with a confident expectation of 
finding some p'easant company, and passing a pleasant evening. Their dis- 
appo ntment becomes too palpable, and they look asif we had sent them a 
forma] imvitation to dinner, and then sat them down to cold veal. 


rate, they had calculated upon finding somebody to make up a rubber—a rub- 
ber, without which they should positively go to bed wretched. This accom- 
plished—partly in politeness, partly in self-defence—by the aid of another 
dropper-in, our friend's friend becomes ours; or, to speak more strictly our 
partner. Not our friend, for he revokes, loses the game, apologizes for being 
absent, and dees not hear our inward but fervent ejaculation, “1 wish you 
were." The cards are, of course, in sheer contempt of yawns and other obsta- 
cles, dealt round with persevering regularity until a quarter to six, when, the 
last pretext for staying being “faded and gone,” our friend’s friend (the mode- 
rate creature!) gently applies his elbow to that of his introducer, aud doubt 
fully—as though half afraid of giving offence by an early movement—intimates 
that it is time to go. Hereupon, at one touch of the elbow, 
(‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’’) 


our friend is awakened to a sense of his usual prudent habits, and of his present 
trespass. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he mutters assentingly but drowsily, like one who con- 
founds going, with going to bed. “ Yes, yes, go! to be sure. What are we 
staying for? Upon my life I ought to have gone an hour ago!” Exeunt, ata 
quarter to six ! 

Is there any principle in morality like the principle of moderation? “I ought 
to have gone an hour ago,” in other words, at a quarter to five in the morning! 
How rigid is our self-denial—how uncompromising our views of improvement ! 
—how grand the excess we would lop off—how sweeping the chauge we would 
institute—how narrow the limit of enjoyment we would fix! ‘TI ought to have 
gune an hour ago!" That's the way to reform one's habits, and become reeon- 
ciled tooneself Strike off the odd shillings in the heavy account, and let the 
pounds stand. The camel’s back breaks under the burden of the last feather— 
throw off a feather's weight of vice, and persuade yourself that you are vicious 
no longer. Scorn gluttony, and take turtle only twice. Shrink from the de- 
grading distinction of being a four-bottle man—driuk three and a half and live 
soberly. Never run into excesses—but go home in good time, at a quarter to 
five in the morning—instead of six. 

One of the greatest hardships we can suffer from the habits of the remorse- 
less Dropper-in arises out of this very consciousness on his part of the neces- 
sity of moderation. He is sure, quite sure, to father the excess he has com- 
mitted, upon us, the principal victim to it. That isto say, theblame is made 
to lie at the door of the innocent host, and not of the unconscivnable guest.— 
The practice, we are bound to admit, is common to all the tribe. They all go 
away, and visit the sins of the predetermined late-stayer upon the sitter-up 
against his will. They walk about next day execrating us—for they have a 
racking headach, perhaps, and they got it in our company. They look half 
asleep, jaded, faded, and queer as a bit of Cruikshank; and they account for 
all this by stating where they were last night ; adding, ‘‘ You know their 
hours! It’s disgusting! Pleasant people enough, but there’s no such thing 
as getting away. Coffee at sunrise, when the rest of the world’s in bed! No, 
no, I'm tired of it. A little of that sort of thing is very well—or once in a way 
—but it’s a bore, always. Hang it, I’m no early-pillow-boy myself—I hate 
running off to bed before one’s time—but they carry the fun a little too far.— 
There's no help for it but staying away altogether. I shan’t go any more.”— 











He bas no superior in the whole race of 


the stranger at once on a footing of intimacy, and to incite him to feel thorough- 
ly at ease, proceeds to make the house his own, indulging in friendly pranks | 


We find that considerable reliance had been placed upon the piano, and some | 
particular song is still expected from some member of the family ; and at any | 
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These are the pleasant things that are sure to be said of every victim to immo- 
vable visiters ; and we warn every such victim that he may esteem himself 
fortunate if they omit to add certain charitable insinuations—that they think 
he looks wretched!y ill—that he is evidently killing his wife by his 
larities, and is supposed to have been brought by dissipation into rather 
rassed circums'‘ances ! 

We say nothing of the more legitimate visits upon a larger scale, paid in 
town and in coun'ry, upon due invitation given and accepted—visits which, 
meant on!y to be two days long, are sometimes drawn out into two weeks—as 
a week's length grows into a month's. The infliction is far less severe in these 
cases. By the very principle upon which such visits are paid, the host can 
avail himself of many resources, and effect an escape in many ways. But from 
the daily or nightly Dropper-in there is no escape, and the less protracted suf- 
fering he occasions is infinitely more tormenting and intolerable. Save us 
from our friends, then, when they make us doubt that man “never continueth 
in one stay”—when they reverse in practice the old maxim, by rising with the 
lamb, and going to bed with the lark—passing the interval with us as often as 
they can catch us at home. But why do they catch us there! Simply because 
we haven’t the face not to face them when they call. There are times when 
none of us would be found at home by any friend, if it were not for the fear of 
being found out. L. B. 
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THE COURT OF ROME. 


On the death of the last Pope the Cardinal Maure Capellari, formerly a Ca- 
maldolese monk, was elected to the Papal throne, and assumed the name of 
Gregory the XVIth. The first choice of the conclave fell upon the Prince 
Cardinal Guistieriani, Bishop of Emola, who is descended by the female line 
from the unfortunate house of Derwentwater. His election would have been 
bailed at Rome by a!) parties, but the King of Spain exercised his veto, and the 
Sacred College was compelled to proceed to another choice. ‘The Prince never 
showed himself more truly amiatle than upon ths occasion. Rising in his 
place as soon asthe nuncio had produced the veto of his master, he declared that 
he bad received many favours from the King of Spain while Legate in that 
country, but none which he esteemed so highly as the las’, which relieved him 
from the heavy responsibility which must attend the office of Head of the 
Ckarch. 

Few met could have been betier chosen for the arduous duties of the Papacy 
than his present Holiness. Firm, benevolent, ard mild, his government is cal- 
culated to conciliate all parties. Of the amiability of his character several! 
amusing instances are recurded. Shortly after his accession his confessor, a 
simple-minded Camaldolese, ful! of ambit‘ous dreams, sought the Vatican, and 
demanded of his Holiness, a bishopric then vacant. Having been many years 
in the same monastery with the Pope, there is little doubt but that he would 
have succeeded, had he been capable of the office he sought ; instead, however, 
of adirect refusal, the Holy Father, unwilling to wound his feelings, reminded 
him of his advanced age, and the duties and labours of the office he sought. 
The hint was thrown away. ‘ For the labour,” replied the priest, “I have no 
fear; my constitution is good, and the example of your Holiness in accepting 
the Papacy at the age of sixty seven will give me courage to support the office. 
This was a hint there was no parrying, and the Pontiff was obliged candidly to 
sta’e that he did not think him capabie of the charge he solicited. ‘ Not capa- 
ble! exclaimed the astonished monk, to whom such a doubt never before pre- 
sented itself; ‘not capable! when they have made you Pope!” Instead of 
resenting the freedom of the reply, Gregory answered with a smile, ‘ Well, 
my son, one error in the Church 1s sufficieut ;" and so dismissed him. On ano- 
ther occasion his Holiness visited the e-tablishment belonging to the English 
Coliege at Monte Fortz 0, and never can his kindnessbe forgotten by those who 
were present on that happy occasion. After having received the homage of the 
students, he entirely laid aside his state, and permitted all to approach him 
ir-ely, even giving his hand to some of the young men. His intendant, Cardi- 
nal Fieschi, ventured to remind him that such acomp'iment was reserved only 
for the members of the Sacred College, and quite contrary to etiquette. ‘ Never 
mind, my Lord,” replied the Pontiff, “ the Pope has granted himself a dispen- 
sation, pray let him enjoy it.”’ 

[t bas long been a subject of surprise to the Catholics of England that Dr 
Wiseman, the rector of the English College. has not received that elevation in 
the Church which his talents would seem todemand. As the cause is very lit- 
tle known, it may not be uninteresting to your readers. During the visit of the 
Marquis of Anglesey to Rome, it was thought by him, Dr. Wiseman, anda 
Count Hawks le Grice, whom the late Pope ennobled, that an opportunity had 
arrived for establishing diplomatic relations between England and the Holy See. 
The former being represented only through the medium of Hanover, which 
would cease on the death of the late King, a procession was arranged between 
the students of the English and Irish Colleges, to wait on the Marquis and 
thank him for bis conduct to the Catholics during his government of Ireland ; 
and the late Cardinal Weld was applied to, to introduce the subject to his Ho- 
| liness, which that distinguished personage declined, feeling that, without cre- 
| dentials from the British Court, he would be placed in a false position. Dr 

Culien, who has long been rector of the Irish College, was at last persuaded to 
| introduce the subject to the Pope, who, naturally surprised at the proceeding, 
demanded if the Marquis had authorised him to make the proposition. ‘ No, 
Holy Father,’’ replied the simple-minded rector, ‘I am only to sound you upon 
it.” “Indeed!” said Gregory, “the next time the Marquis wishes to sound 
the head of the Church, I trust he wi!l not find a tambour major in the rector 
of the Irish College.” Few things passin Rome wi hout the knowledge of the 
Pupe ; and Dr. Wiseman’s share ‘n the transaction soon became known, which 
so incensed the Pontiff that he declared to Dr. Bains, of Prior Park, who de- 
manded him for his coadjutor, that he should never be a bishop. 

Count Hawks le Grice, an Englishman, who was ennobled by the late Pope 
on his becom ng a convert to the Catholic faith, is well known to most travellers 
in Rone, who apply to him for presentation, a favour seldom refused to any 
who subscribe to a library which he has founded, where books are lent out gratis 
for the purpose of instructing heretics in the true church When Lord Ros- 
more was in Rome he was exceedingly well received by his Ho'iness, on ac- 
count of his pol tical liberality and generous treatment of his Irish tenantry. 
The Count laboured bard to procure for him t!e order of the Golden Spur, but 
in vain. The Cardinal Secretary objected, on account of his Lordship’s being a 
Protestant. The Pope, however, very handsomely presented him with a!l the 
medals of his reign, which his Lordship, in an eloquent letter, assured his Holi- 
ness should be preserved asan heirloom in his family. Copies of this rather 
curious correspondence were obtained by a friend of his Lordship’s while in 
Rome. 

The Abbot Gassoni—who inherited the property of the late Cardinal ot 
York, the last of the Stuarts—is dead. The old man used to complain bit- 
terly of the trick by which the japers so well known by the tit'e of the Stuart 
papers were obtained from him ‘They were first sold to a Dr. Watson for a 
trifling sum; indeed, not more than they would have fetched as waste paper. 
The purchaser was so poor that he was obliged to borrow the money to pay for 
them; but although he had sufficient tact to perceive their value, be wanted 
that predence which could alone secure him the possession of his good fortune. 
Instead of being quiet, Dr. Watson every where vaunted of his purchase, and 
boasted that the political reputation of half the noble families in England was 
at his mercy ; he even carried his imprudence so far as to read at an assembly 
in Rome portions of the correspondence of Charles Edward and Flora Macdonald, 
Reports of the affair soon reached the ears of the late Duchess of Devonshire, 
who was at that time the intimate friend of Cardinal Gonzalvi. the Secretary of 
State. Upon her represen‘ation the papers were seized by the Government, 
and, upon Gassoni’s demand, the contract cancelled. Vain, however, were the 
efforts of the latter to obtain possession of the papers. rhe influence of the 
Duchess with Gonzalvi was omnipotent, aud the MSS. were eventually sent tu 
the Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth, who very liberally settled 
a pension on Dr. Watson, but nothing was ever done for the disappointed 
Gassoni ; 

The Roman nobility are generally distingul: hed for their courtesy to English 
travellers. Prince Piombini is the only exception. He has closed his galleries 
and villa against them ; the latter is a most annoying meanness, as It contains 
the Aurora of Guido, perhaps the finest fresco In Rome. A fancied slight in 
not having been invited to a ball is the reason of his strange antipathy to our 
countrymen. Don Miguel, who resides in the Eternal City, a pensioner upon 
the bounty of the Pope, is treated with all the etiquette due to a crowned head 
Two years since he fancied himself violently in love with the Princess Bor- 
ghesi, the lovely daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and his attentions became 
at last so pointed that the Prince sent him achallenge, which the Don prudent- 
ly declined, under the plea of his being a crowned head ; upon which Borghesi 
declared his intention ef publicly horsewhipping him. The affair reached the 
ears of the Pope, who sent for the Prince, and expostulated with him, yan 
vain ; the latter declared that he would strike him wherever he methim. is 
well, young man,” replied the Holy Father, * strike ; and when you have done 
so I will give orders for your reception at the Castel di St. Angelo.” The 
hint was taken, for Gregory was never yet known to break his w ord. Itis but 
justice to add that he expressed privately his displeasure of the conduct of the 
Deon. ' i 

Few establishments in Rome are more worthy of being visited than the 
Propaganda, where young men of all nations are educated for the priesthocd. 
The writer of this article had the advantage of visiting it in company with the 
Cardinal Mezzofante, the most distinguished linguist in Eurepe. It was a most 
interesting sight to behold him in the midst of the boys speaking Greek, Eth o- 
pic, Arabic, German, Irish, Gaelic, with the fluency of a native. The Couat 
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de Risach, rector of the establishment, by birth a Bavarian, is one of the most | 
distinguished men in Rome —Court Journal. 





A PASSAGE IN THE CAREER OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 


The pages of various periodicals have teemed with anecdotes respecting this 
singular and chivalrous naval officer, and, as might be expected from the nature 
of such authorities in general, many of them are evidently exaggerations, an! 
some even direct misstatements. Every fact, therefore, which can be brought 
forward respecting him is necessarily interesting to the Service of which he Is 
an ornament, as well as to general history. 

Sir Sidney Smith, or more properly Smythe, was of that temperament and 
zeal that it was impossible for him to be idle while young ; and it may be in- 
structive to reflect on the bent and pursuits of his early life, as they had so great 
a tendency to fit him for the part which all the world know he has since acted. 
He had served actively during the American war, baving been present in Ad- 
miral Grave's action off the Chesapeake—in the different skirmishes with the 
French fleet at St. Kitts—and in the defeat of Count de Grasse by Rodney, on 
the memorable 12th of April, 1782. His conduct throughout won his promo- 
tion, and in 1783 he was posted into the Nemesis, a 28-gun frigate, which ship 
was shortly afterwards paid off. ; é‘ 

It was now a period of profound peace, and our young Captain, then only in 
his 20th year, resolved to make himseif acquainted with the state of the naval 
resources of Turkey and iis African allies and dependenc’es,—an investigation 
to which he devoted a considerable time, and with such success and popularity, 
that he became intimate with their economy; his name of Sidney was verna- 
cularized into the soubriquet of Sidi, or lord, and was thus used in the Levant 
until very recently. Of his retentive intimacy with Oriental customs and peo- 
ple, we have had striking proofs up to a late period. 

Meantime the haughty Empress .f Russia, pursu’ng her scheme of aggrandise 
ment, and elated by the capture of Oczakow, was suddenly astonished by the 
comparatively smal! kingdom of Sweden having the temerity to declare war 
against her, in 1788, at a time when she considered the King to be a pupil of 
her ownin the art of government. The grounds for this apparently desperate 
measure it is not our province to discuss here; but no sooner was the tocsin 
sounded, than many English officers of merit, tired of the irksome inactivity of 
five years of peace, flocked into the service of either belligerent, according to 
the cause they adopted ; and our Goveroment, sensible of the alvantages of ex- | 
perience so gained, refrained from proceeding to the extremity of recaliing 
them, a!though the usual proclamation was issued. And here we may indulge | 
in an anecdote illustrative of the high principle which governed these gentle- 
men. Among the adventurers who were attracted to Russia by the aspect of | 
affiirz, was the noted Paul Jones, whose character for bravery had been rated 
beyond its real value ; and who, finding himself slighted in America, sought 
and obtained a high command in Catherine's Baltic fleet. The British officers, | 
in their national and professional views of honour, considered this appointment as 
so degrading to themselves if submitted to, that they went in a body, to the 
amount of above sixty, without a single dissentient hauling off, or hesitating on 
personel considerations, to lay down their commissions, declaring at the same 
time, that “it was impossible fur them either to serve under, or to act with in 
any manner or capacity whatever, a piraie or arenegade.” The Court of Pe- | 
tersburgh were astounded that honour shenld fly in the face of command, and 
were not a little perp exed how to meet such a spirit without derogation 'o their 
hitherto despot c dignity. Necessity, however, bowed to precedent, the obnox- 
ious appointment was cancelled, and Mr. Paul Jones was transferred from the 
Baltic 'o the Black Sea. 

Sweden presented a hopeless prospect when Captain Smith arrived at the 
head-quarters of the energetic and heroic Gustavus. Anarchy and dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed among the nobles of the ary, many of whom, like the then op- 
position of England, held a direct and traitorous correspondence with the Em- | 
press, their nation’s enemy, and an unexpected invasion by the Danes had fol- 
lowed. British diplomacy, however, relieved the King from the latter, while 
his own inflexible condvct brought the soldiers to their senses, and by the be- | 
ginning of 1789 he was in suchan attitude, that Petersburgh itself became alarm- 
ed. But Fortune, with her usual fickleness, was only backing and filling, and 
the King found himself involved in a constant and wearing succession of 
events, like a canal boat in a hilly country, which only passes one lock to reach 
another 

Of the intervening land engagements we shall not enter into a particular ac- 
count, but proceed to those sea battles in which Captain Smith was more im- | 
mediately conce:ned 

On the 26th of July, a languid action took place between the Swedish and 
Russian fleets, which lasted in a dis‘ant cannonade from two p. till eight in 
the evening ; the Russian fleet retreating in order to form a junction with their 
squadron in the Sound, and the Swedes cndeavouring to arrest their progress 
and bring on a general action. The junction took place, and afforded tbe Rus- 
sians a decided super ority for the remainder of the campaign. On the 25th 
of August, the King’s galley-fleet was attacked at Hogfors by a Russian force 
of the same description, but very supericr in numbers, under the Prince of Nes- 
sau. The action was one of unusual ferocity and cainage, the contending ves- 
sels fought hand to hand, and acts of most desperate valour were performed on 
both edes. Many ga'leys were sunk, bilged, or blown up, but few, if any, 
taken by either party. Though each cla med the advantage, the conse- 
quence was decisive to the Swedish fortune of the campaign, since the King 
was obliged to evacuate Russian Finland. 

But no disaster was capable of daunting the daring resolution of Gustavus, 
whose ardent disposition was ever prompting @ courier droit a l'ennemie, and 
whose genius was replete with resources. ‘faking the field in April, 1790, he 
penetrated boldly into Russian Savolax, and with 3000 Swedes, gave a signal 
defeat to 10,000 Russians at Karnakoski. Following up his advantages, he 
fixed his head-quarters at Borgo, where he was joined by his{l-et of galleys, of 
which he took the command himself, and hoisted his flag on board the Amphion 
With this force he sturmed and carried the defences of Fredericksgam, an ar- 
senal of Finland, where he took thirty-eight vessels, sunk ten, and burnt forty | 
gun-boats, with thirty transports laden with provisions, destroyed the docks, 
and set fire to all the timber and stores collected there. The advice of Captain 
Smith was here of the utmost service, and the benefit was acknowledged in 
words that came, to use Sheridan's phrase, “red hot from the heart.” ; 

In the mean time the Duke of Sudermania, the King’s brother, sailed for | 
Carlscrona with the grand fleet of Sweden, consisting of twenty-three sail of 
the line and eighteen frigates. The ostensible object of the expedition was 
that of preventing the junction of the Revel and Cronstadt squadrons; but the 
real de-ign was the capture of Revel itself, together with three 3-deckers,eight 

battle ships, and five large frigates, riding there under protection 


other line of 
of the fort:fications of the place and numerous batteries of heavy cannon in 
various parts of the harbour. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the Swedish 
fleet entered the harbour on the 13.h of May. A tre nendous fire opened from 
both sides, and the Duke continued the attack with the utmost intrepidity, and 
a reasonable prospect of success, when, towards the evening, the wind shifted, 
with such violent squalls that many of the ships could not ply their lower- | 
deckers, so that in the end the fleet was forced to retreat at the very momeut 
in which the enemy appeared to be totally defeated. Nor was this all: the | 
Prince Charles, a 60 gun ship, being dismasted, was taken, and the Ricket- | 
Stander, another of the same force, being driven on shore, was set un fire and 
abandoned by her crew. Yet the very next day, such was the diligence of the 
Duke, that the fleet was again under sail a league and a half outside Norgen 
isle, and so completely repaired from all damage, that it waited with impatience | 
for a second attack. 
; In this position, on the 3d of June, the Duke of Sudermania accidentally fell 
in with the Russian fleet coming from Cronstadt, under Admiral Kruse, consist- 
ing of eighteen sail of the line. An engagement ensued, which was continued 
with an interruption only in the dead of the night, and in which the Swedes at 
first had the advantage. But the second day, the Russian division from Revel | 
appeared in the rear of the Duke, placing him thus directly between two fires ; | 
and so sure did Kruse feel that his opponent had fallen inevitably into his hands, 
that he immediately despatched a fast-sailing cutter to Petersburgh, where the | 
utmost alarm was excited by the proximity of so enterprising an enemy, in order 
to announce the joyful news to Catharine. All these hopes vanished like smoke 
before a sudden shift of the wind, improved by judicious manwuvres and bold | 
exertions. The skilful Duke, having extricated his fleet from its perilous situa- 
tion, ran up the Gulf of Finland, and sought shelter under the island of Biorko, 
midway between Vyborg and Cronstadt itself, where he either found or was 
joined by the King with his flotilla. 
The Swedish fleet, though now a thorn in the side of Russia, was still in a 
poctine of great risk, as being in the centre of their enemy’s force and resources. 
ut Gustavus, who was an admirable man to meet difficulties, no sooner found 
himself in a manner clear of one danger,than he undertook to encounter another. 
He was resolved to make a descent on the port of Vyborg, the capital of Care 
lia, distant only seventy miles trom Petersburgh, and where a large division of 
the Russian galley-fleet was stationed. This project met the full concurrence 
of Captain Smith, who was specially consulted by the King; but numbers of 
his own officers were for edhering to the better part of valour, and much loss of 
time was the consequence. In fine, a couple of detachments were landed to 
harass the coast and intimidate the enemy, but, being badly commanded, they 
took nothing by their motion. y 
ann ae og oars was fatal to the daring inten'ions of the King ; 
. ght readily have been apprehended, on the 3d of July the Prince of 
assau, with the Grand Russian fleet, suddenly hove in sight, and took imme- 
diate and judicious measures to close the narrow passage through which the 





| whole line with redoubled fury. 


| should give him, as a remembrance of the day ? 


| vilities to me when I was a travelier in your quarter of the globe. 


Che Alvoion. 


Swedes had passed. The danger was so imminent, that some of the courtiers 
could sce no alternative except that of proposing terms of surrender; but the 
King, who always thought “the fear of ill exceeds the ill we fear,” was deter- 
mind to force his way through his enemies, to gain the port of Swenk-Sund.and 
was delighted to find himself warmiy supported in opinion by the English Cap- 
tain. Indeed. the indignant tone in which the laiter told “ a bit of his mind,” 
had its full effect, both on the Sovereign and his principal officers. 

‘There was no time for hesitation : the soldiers were hastily re embarked,and 
a fresh easterly gale springing up, they weighed and stood out under a press of 
canvass. It was necessary for the fleet to penetrate through the pass,and there 
to sustain the fire of four large men-of war,two of which were admirably moo.ed 
on each side of that inlet ; and after this to engage the whole of Admiral Tschit- 
shakoff’s line. which was drawn up along the coast at a small distance, while 
his frigates and flotilla were ranged among the islands which lie nearer the 
shore. ‘The Swedish van, under Admiral Modée, passed the Nirrows without 
sustaining any essential loss. firing with great spirit from both broadsides at the 
same time, against the enemy. ‘(be cannonade frora the four Russian sh'ps 
was, however, so powerful and so well supported, that the Duke of Sudermania 
attemp’ed their destruction, in order to clear the channel for the main body ; 
but this operation proved so unsuccessful, that the fire-ships employed in it were 


| driven upon two of his Royal Highness’s own fleet—a ship-of the line and a su- 


perb frigate—both of whch blew up Confused in a considerable degree by 


| this peculiarly distressful accident, the ships that were to follow were unable to 


proceed with the necessary order and circumspection ; four struck upon the 
rocks, and were left to the mercy of the enemy. ‘hose that effected their 
escape were hotly pursued along the coast of Finland during the whole night 
and the following day ; and their force was diminished by the surrender of 
two more vessels of the line and a frigate to te Russian flag, before he 
could gain the port of Swea-borg, on the evening of the 4th. About the same 
time the King himself arrived, with what remained of his flotilla, in Swenk- 
Sond. 

In the failure of this attemypt upen Vyborg, Gu-tavus lost seven sail of the 
line, three frigates, six galleys, and about sixty smaller vessels. With the gal- 
leys were taken 800 men of the guards; four of the oldest and best regiments 
suffered a heavy loss, including ninety officers killed, taken, or otherwise mis- 


, sing; and all the baggave of the fleet, amounting to several millions of dollars, 


likewise fell ito the hands of the Prince of Nassau. : 
The Russiavs also suffered severely. The slaughter was particularly fatal to 
the English offi-ers in that service: Captains Dawson and Trevenson were kil!- 


|ed; Captan Marshall also lost his lifeon the same occasion—being mortally 


wounded, his ship sunk under him, and went down colours flying. 
Aikin and Miller were a!so desperately wounded. 

Though the Russians were elated to the h ghest pitch by this signal advan- 
tage, it did not at all follow that their heroic antagonist was depressed in a cor- 
responding ratio: where there was only a choice of difficulties, he had selected 
the least, and the elasticity of his courage and genius rose under the disaster, 
Strengthened in his resolute views by the constant advice of Captain Smith, he 
hasti y refitted his vesse!s, supplied them with provisious and ammunition, and, 
reinfurced by the Pomeraiian division of his galleys, stocd out to sea again, de- 


Captains 


| termined to frustrate the designs of the Prince of Nassau, who wa3 on his way 


to retake the harbour of Frederiksgam. A meeting soon took place, much to 
the surprise of the Russians, who little expected so speedy a resuscitation of the 
defeated party. Both fleets now consisted almost who!ly of frigates, galleys, 
and corvettes—whence the action which ensued, aad in which Captain Smith 
eminently distingu:shed himself in assisting the King, has been commonly ca!!l- 
ed the Battle of the Galleys. But though the vessels were of a smaller con- 
struction, they gave hard blows, for tueir metal was heavy, being furnished in 
general with 18, 24, and 32 pounders; and some of the Russians were equip- 
ped with 48-pound carronades. 

On the 9th of July, the Prince of Nassau bore directly down on the Swedish 
fleet, drawn up in three divisions. The right wing of the Swedes gallantly ad- 
vanced to meet them, and at half-past nine in the morning the firing commenc- 
ed. The King, who commanded in person, on board the Seraphim galley, threw 
out the sgnal for a general engagement, and roars of orduance announced the 
fury of the meeting. ‘The Russians approached with a brisk cannonade, which 
was so warmly returned by both the Swedish wings, that at noon the left ofthe 
enemy began to recoil and give way. Fresh succours arrived ‘o both parties, 
the Muscuvites returned to the charge, and the battle was renewed along the 
About four o'clock some of the larger Russian 
vessels dropped out of the line, some yielded, some foundered, and several were 
taken possession of. The Udema, one of the Swedish galleys, caught fire in 
the evening, and sunk ; and the same fate befell one of the Russ‘an xebecs, af- 
ter which the smaller vessels began to sheer off. Many of the heavy ga'leys 
continu: d firing till late in the evening, and then embraced the opportunity of 
night to escape by dispersion. Some ran on the shoa's and hauled down their 
colours. At 11, a cessation of hostilities, produced by the darkness, took place. 
The prisoners were removed, and the conquered vessels taken possession of.— 
At 3, the next morning, the cannonade was renewed, when a large Russian 
frigate, with many small craft, surrendered, and the eremy retreated on all 
sides, closely pursued. The total loss sustained by the Prince of Nassau can- 
not be exactly ascertained, as numb rs of vessels were burnt, sunk, bilged, and 
blown up ; but the vestiges of ruin visible along an extensive line uf cuast, de- 
monstrated that it must have been projigious ; and it is known that out of the 
vessels which foundered, one officer only and one surgeon were saved. The 
Swedish trophies were thus :— 

5 Frigates, 15 Galleys, 2 Floating Batteries, 24 other Vessels ---taken. 
Galleys—burnt by the Swedes. 
stores. 

Such was the battle of the Galleys; a battle in which intrepidity, coolness, 
and judgment were so unequivocally exhibited by Captain Smith, that Gusta- 
vus frequently squeezed his hand very warmly, and expressed his approbation. 
Not satisfied with knighting him on the spot, the Sovereign asked him what he 
The Knight replied—* Your 
Majesty’s picture” Nu, my brave friend,” returned the King, *‘ you shall 
have your own ;” and he afterwards sent him a fine portrait of Charles XIJ.— 
In this hard-fought and sanguinary action, an English officer of the name of 
Dennison commanded the Venus, a frigate belonging to the Empress, and was 
very near taking the King of Sweden himself, as he captured the galley in which 
that monarch had embarked ; and which his Majesty only left at the suggestion 
of Captain Smith, who said he was sure, from the gallant seaman-l:ke style in 
which she bore down to the attack, that the Venus was commanded by an Eng- 
lishman, and that the K ng would do well to avoid the consequence. Upon this 
they both took boat and went on board another vessel. Poor Dennison was 


6 
4500 prisoners taken ; and a large quantity of 


’ 


| killed on the same day, and his ship riddled in every direction. 


This signal victory over the Prince of Nassau, so recently after the disaster 
and almost ruin of the Swedish fleet, struck the Empress with such surprise and 
alarm, that an accommodation shortly followed ; and the public rejoicings at 
Peiersburgh on the occasion expressed the respect in which the Russians had 
been forced to hold the Swedes. 

It has often been asked in the Navy, what office Captain Smith held, and 
why his name does not appear on the published list of the commanders in that 
service? Fortunately we are able to give a full reply to this question, under 
his own hand, by submitting the copy of an important letter now before us ; and 
which, we cannot but think, wi'l prove highly interesting to our naval readers, 
as oue of the earliest specimens of his known epistolary talent yet published :— 

London, October 20th, 1791. 

My dear Sir,—TI should be very sorry you should attribute my long silence to 
neglect, or to an intention of relinquishing a correspondence wh'ch | assure you 
I sha'l ever be happy to preserve, as well as a constant sense of your great ci- 
The same 
desire of information which brought me thither, has cargied me into the Oppo- 
site quarter of the globe since [ saw you. The Baltic having of late been a 
most interesting scene of naval operations, I was led to become a spectator of 
them, trom a desire of improving myself in those professional points where I 
felt most deficcient. 

You may perhaps know, from common report, that I became at length more 
an actor in the business, from the inevitable impulse of military enthusiasm, 
which I hope is pardonable at my age : it was impossible to be an uninterested 
spectator of such a struggle as Sweden was making against that monstrous power 
her neighbour :—one becomes moved involuntarily for the weaker side, so as 
even to be tempted to take part, and Sweden evidently had the losing game. 
This, together with the interest England secretly took in her cause, was svffi- 
cient inducement and authority for an English officer to attach himself more 
particularly to that party. The confidence of the Swedes in British naval skill 
was such as to make them frequently ask my opinion and abide by it; but the 
existing proclamation prohibiting English officers to serve in foreign service, 
absolutely precluded the possibility of my accepting a direct command, though 
offered that of the galley-fleet by the King of Sweden in the most flattering 
manner, and pressed to accept it by his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, who 
had honoured me with his friendship in a superior degree. 

[ had, however, full leave to remain with the Swedish fleets, provided I ac- 
cepted of no more ostensible situation than that of volunteer. Thus circum 
stanced, I could not command otherwise thar by the influence my place in the 
King's councils could not fail to give me. But I found a great difference be- 
tween negotiating orders and giving them directly, and the great disadvantage 
of being —_ to consult and convince one’s instruments. 

We struggled hard to keep the seat of war out of Sweden,whither the Russians 
threatened to carry it, carryin 


it in our turn within a very few leagues of 
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and suspense of hearing the guus of the battle which was to decide their fate 
with that of the capital The Russians themselves allow that we could then 
have struck a decisive blow, such a one as would have rendered all further 
threats or blows unnecessary, if the disaffection and backwardness of the Swedish 
nobles had not shown itself in their military measures, in the same degree in 
which they had before manifested it in their parliamentary conduct. Their 
cabals and intrigues, as well as the want of confidence natural in troops who saw 
themselves commanded by a disloyal set of officers, reluced us to stop short of 
our mark, thowgh not repulsed. By thus rema.ning idle, we gave time for the 
mischief that was apprehended te become real, by the accumulation of the whole 
Russian force round us, threatening our destruction in this situation. The same 
wise set of ‘‘ prudent gentlemen” then proposed to the King to offer terms of 
capitulation, or, in other words, to send the enemy a piece of news he dared not 
believe unless from such authority, namely, that we were afraid of him, and 

desirous to deliver up swords we felt no longer equal to the use of. The 
King’s character being very far from such weakness, this proposition was treated 

as it deserved ; and the first moment the wind came fair, the troops were re- 

embarked, the signal made, and we forced our way through those who opposed 

us, and returned tothe Swedish frontier. But this was attended with considerable 
loss, owing to some awkward and untoward circumstances, which I cannot 
expla‘n without en‘ering into the whole detail of the action. The Russians 
followed, thinking the remainder of us a sure prey ; but as we were rather 
irritated than humiliated by our late losses, they found a resistance they little 
expected ; and in short we returned them the compliment by makw g ourselves 
masters of almost half the force that attacked us,—that is to say, all that could 
not find means to save themselves by flight, to the number of 50 sail. 

This battle of Swenk-Sund convinced the Empress of Russia what sort of an 
enemy she had to deal with, and that it would be worth her while to get rid of 
such a one at any rate, particularly before the bursting of the storm which was 
brewing in another quarter. She therefore offered terms of peace, which the 
King of Sweden accepted, for the best of all possible reasons, that he could not 
carry on the war any longer, totally unassisted as he was, and with his own 
resources completely exhausted ; and thus you have the unravelling of the 
mystery at which the deepcst politicians pretend to be puzzled and astonished ; 
ashamed they may well be, as all the threats and disgraceful concessions made 
since might have been saved by an earlier interference. 

Leaving Sweden, I employed the interval of pending negotiations in going 
down on the coasts of Prussia, in order to gain an accurate knowledge of them, 
since they promised to become the thea're of Prince Nassau’s operations in the 
event of arupture. After this I thought it necessary to go to Berlin, in order 
to infuse a few naval ideas into their councils, by suggesting the necessity of 
preparing a similar force to that of the enemy, which, being a maratime business, 
had of course never entered the head of a Prussian general. The King of Prussia 
was pleased to adopt my p'opositions implicitly ; and applied to our court for 
leave for me to remain there and superintend the execution of them, so that I 
found myself at the head of a new department, and was far advanced in the 
creation of a force with which I hoped to convince Prince Nassau that he went 
out of his element when he undertook to be an Admiral 

But the issue of the negotiations having settled everything a l'aimable, al! 
those projects are laid aside for the preseut, and I am returned to England to 
wa't for what may turn up. Whatever it may be, I stand pretty fair to be as 
much in it as I choose, for I find myself well received on my return, my late 
conduct being highly approved of, and full credit given me for my forbearance 
in declining the most flattering offers of whatever I chose to name in the 
foreign service. The King has avowed this by allowing me to accept the 
different ranks of the Order of the Sword in succession, and now taking every 
opportunity of marking his approbation of my zeal in acquiring information. 
His Majesty allowed me to pay my duty to him at Weymouth, on my arrival, 
which afforded opportunities for private and unreserved conversation, such as 
the etiquette of the court in London could not have admitted, without a degree 
of form incompatible with the length and variety of the communications I had 
to make. 

I ought to apologise for entering into such a long, and perhaps to you unin- 
teresting, detail; but I have reason to flatter myself you will take part of my 
good fortune, and as we were once f llow travell-rs together, you may like to 
know what has befallen me since we parted. A northern winter is a serious 
contrast to an Afican summer. On the whole, however, I thank God, my 
health has not suffered materially. I hope you can say the same. I beg you 
will afford me the satisfaction of hearing this, together with some account of what 
you are about, and whether the Spaniards have knocked down your house. 
Address through Mr. Aust Your last, with one from Tantro, found me when I 
was out of all channel of communicating an answer: if he ia still with you, which 
I hope, pray remember me particularly to him, as also to Classen. Peter Wych, 
Nuarskiske, &c. &c. 






Yours faithfully, 
James Maria Matra, Esq., (Signed) 
H. M. Consul-General at Tangier. 

Such was the “passage” in the career of this gallant naval officer which we 
proposed to give ; but a recent biographical work, aud some illiberal remarks 
thereupon by a reviewer, urge us to a few “ last words.” 

Having had the honour of receiving the insignia of his Swedish Order from 
his own Sovereign a! St. James’s, Sir Sidney again quitted England in quest of 
adventures—every inch a Knight. In 1793, when the war with France broke 
out, he was emp'oyed as a volunteer in the Turkish marine, and chanced to be 
at Smyrna, where there were collected at the same time a number of English 
seamen out of employ. Being intent upon returuing home himself, m obe- 
dience to the customary notice from the Admiraity, he bethought himself of 
these men, as likely to be lost to their country at such a critical time, and, with 
equal patriotism and humanity, determined to restore them to her service. He 
accordingly, at his own risk, purchased one of the lateen-rigged small craft of 
the Archipelago, and fitted herout under the English flag, naming her the 
Swallow tender. Inthis diminutive man-of-war, of between thir y and forty 
feet keel, with about as many turbulent fellows, he shipped himself, and sailed 
down the Mediterranean in search of the British fleet, which he found at Tou- 
lon, about a fortnight before the evacuation of that place. Here he delivered 
up his troublesome charge to the Commander-in-Chief, and was waiting for a 
passage to England, as a guest with Lord Hood, on board that pet-ship the Vic- 
tory, at the time it became necessary to decide upon the fate of the French 
ships and arsenal, and when the extrication of the allied army was the princi- 
pal object of solicitu ie, and absorbed almost the whole naval means of the com- 
bined squadrons. Jt was at this anxious moment that Sir Sidney volunteered 
his services to burn the French fleet, arsenals, and magazines, a service generally 
considered as impracticable, with the slender meass by which it was to be at- 
tempted, but which he executed in a manner that justified his appointment to 
so arduous a task,—ten ships of the line, and several frigates in the arsenal and 
inner-harbour, with the mast-house, store-rooms, and other buildings, being com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The conduct of Sir Sidney, amidst the awful conflagration and tremendous 
explosions, was the admiration of all beholders. Now we ask the reviewer, — 
where was the crying sin of Lord Hood in thus selecting a volunteer of spirit, 
intelligence, and experience? We, on the contrary, contend that no dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed among the other Captains at the moment ; and we hope that Bri- 
tish Admirals will ever have authority to act for the best interests of their coun- 
try. Station and seniority will always supply officers of zeal and ability for 
the general routine of service, but some of the most arduous and desperate en- 
terprises must be met by a sort of genius and ardent inclination. Would a 
Nelson, a Keats, or a Smith, have tolerated the recent insults which have been 
shown to our once-proud flag in the West Indies? Alas for a poor Prince de 
Joinville had he tried them! But such accidents form the crises which show 
the country that mere commission cannot form the standard of officers. 

Sir Sidney's active command of the Diamond frigate, his unfortunate capture, 
and his romantic escape from an oppressive imprisonment, ell combined to ren- 
der his name—however furieusement bourgeois—renowned throughont Europe, 
It is therefore not surprising that the eye of the Prime Minister fell upon such 
conduct and address; or that he resolved, in concluding a treaty of defensive 
alliance between Britain and Turkey, to confer a ministerial character upon the 
naval officer destined tw the difficult task of association with Turkish fleets and 
armies. The officer so selected was Sir Sidney Smith, whose local and person- 
al knowledge, as we have shown, most eminently pointed him out for such a 
station. Yet his former career gave no promise of fitness which was not more 
than realized by the capacity and firmness of his measures, under circumstan- 
ces of the most arduous and unprecedented difficulty. His courege, skill, and 
fortitude were eminently displayed in defeating the desperate attemp's of the 
hitherto victorious Buonaparte, at Acre; his cultivated talents were shown in 
his elegant and distinct despatches ; and his capacity fordiplomcy, in the con- 
vention which he entered*into with Genera! Kleber, for the evacuation of Egypt 
by the French army at El Arish. This convention, it is true, was not ratified, 
—for while the Smithites held with Grotius, ‘that all compacts with an enemy 
ought to be observed "—the Keathites adhered to the Puffendorf maxim, which 
qualifies the position by holding it good only as it may be afierwards construed 
—a maxim in which force delighteth. The vatue of the treaty was however 
soon tested by time, and it cost us much bloodshed and treasure te arrive at the 
same point again. A 

Under these facts, it is not a little surprising, as well as deplorable, that such 
a man as Lord St. Vincent—he who selected, and selected most properly, Nel- 
son from among his seniors—should have viewed this appointment of Sir Sidney 
with heart-burning, jealously, and all the sad misunderstanding of a smaller 
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, already showm inthis journal, clapped no stopper on his angry invectives. 


mind than his own. The choleric Earl felt disturbed in his lair, and, as we have 
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descended to the calling of names, and, moreover, expressed an apprehension 
that the “presumptuous young man” would become so ** wrapped in his am 
bassadorial character, as to neglect the practical part of his military one.” The 
sagacity and prescience of this officially-delivered opinion are best rebutted in 
the varied plans of uperatiun in Syria—in the heroic and chivalrous defence of 
Acre—and in the subsequent active service of Sir Sidney with the British Ar- 
my in Egypt—services which every soldier in that campaign has gratefully ac- 
knowledged. jen 

Our own personal testimony could add largely to substantiate the eligibility 
of this officer for the most active and stirring employment, for we have had the 
means of knowing something of his bent and abilities, ina long, open, and in- 
timate acquaintance. Such, however, cannot be wanting after what we have 
advenced. But asthe biographer and his reviewer both dwell on the evils of 
appointments made out of the seniority line, we again demand for Mr. Pitt the 
benefit of that axiom which—though rather just than original—they jointly vaunt 
as the unanswerable defence of Lord St. Vincent's patronage of Nelson, and a 
pauler for Sir John Orde, and the like :—‘ Those who are responsible for their 
measures have a right to choose their men!” 





THE JEWEL ROBBERY AT BADEN BADEN, 


It is just twelve months since an English travelling carriage, with all its proper 
accompavimen's of imperials, trunks, parcels, ladies’ maids, valet, and courier, 
arrived a: this celebrated watering-place. The new comers were an English 
merchaut and his wife, who bore the name of —neither Hugg'ns nor Moggins, nor 
Smith nor Jones, as our friend Hook in the exuberance of his unpruned imagina- 
tion, suppose all men and women born east of Temple bar to be called—but the 
dignified and aristocratic denomination of Ratcliffe. Now, as our readers have 
doubtlessly read the lucubrations of the wight heretofore mentioned, they will 
natura'ly have conjured up as a portrait of our English merchant, one of the fancy 
painti: gs of him of the silver fork—a short, fat, red-faced, yulgar-looking man, 
dressed in a blue coat w:th bright buttons,white waistcoat, and nankeen unname- 
ables ; ora foolish, ignorant, conceited dandy of the velvet waistcoat school, one 
of those creatures of whom Jemmy Green is the true representative. Fair and 
gentle reader, we entreat thee in the name of common sense to dismiss all such 
vain imaginations. Mr. Ratcliffe, on the contrary, was a well-inace man of 
forty-five who had received a liberal] education—was a member of the Travellers 
and the Atherwum, and eschewed Guildhall and the Mansion house—had just 
married the Honourable Jane G , the youngest daughter of an English Baron, 
without the lady or her friends thinking it a mighty condescension. We trust 
that in these few words we have given aclear and perspicuous view of what our 
English merchant was, and a!so of what he was not, and, reader, if you have not 
a perfect portrait eof Mr. Ratcliffe in your mind's eye, it is your fault and not 
ours. 

No such slight sketch, however, will serve for our lady. We ourselves are 
such devoted admirers of womankind, p:rticularly when they are young and 
beautiful, that it is with the greatest pleasure we render all honour and glory 
where it isdue. But the Hon. JaneG was not ‘regularly handsome,” and 
we are compelled in our reverence for truth to acknowledge that she did not even 
belong to the irregular corps of invincibles—bonestly speaking, our heroine was 
a plain girl of two and-twenty, when Mr. Ratcliffe flattered himself that she 
would make an excellent wife aud mother, and help him to svend in a becoming 
manner, the ample fortune that centred in him as the heir of three wealthy city 
men, whom he honoured with the responsible and venerab'e tile of uncle. Now, 
as we cannot describe the beauties of the lady's person, we must be content to 
speak of her plainness : her hair was light coloured, not much of it, and rather 
coarse —her eyes were grey, but lighted with intelligence,—( We must here digress 
a little to wonder why the House of Commons is not lighted with intelligence 
instead of wax candles or gas or the Bude light, it would subserve two purposes, 
and be of great advantage to the nation. What say you, Sir Frederick Trench? 
and you, Mr. Hume, don’t you think our hint worth adopting !)—Her face was 
pale and long, the mouth well formed for exhibiting a set of white, large, and 
irregularly placed teeth, and, if we descend a little lower in particulars, we say 
that her neck and shoulders were dazzlingly white and well formed, and the rest 
of her figure neat end elegan', except ber feet, which weve large and flat, exactly 
such as figurantes in the bal'et are disfigured with. So much for the honourable 
Jane's person. Her disposition was tolerably good ; she relieved those in dis- 
tress when it was furced on her notice, though she was not in the habit of seeking 
them out. She was very fond of her friends, and heartily hated those she con- 
sidered her enemies ; she was good-tempered when she was pleased, ood-natured 
at all times, and patient under sufferings she could not avoid, because she knew 
she could net help herself by grumbling. She liked flirting with young men 
who had flourishing whiskers and a genteel imperial ; moreover, our heroine was 
not a little romantic in her disposition, and had sufficient sense to perceive that 
Mr. Ratcliffe would make an excellent husband for her, and, to do her justice, 

oodne:s of heart to appreciate the many excellent qualities which distinguished 
that worthy gentleman. Such being the case, our merchant was duly married 
at St. George’s, Hanover square, and as duly took his young wife on a continental 
tour, and the arrival of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs Ratcliffe at Baden Baden was 
announced with all due form. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ratcliffe did at Baden Baden what everybody else did. They 
ate, drank, bathed, took the waters, gambled, danced at the balls, talked at the 
concerts, and criticised the dinners. They made many acquaintances—some 
pleasant ones, others disagreeable. Mrs. Ratcliffe had not vo boast, as we have 
said, of much personal beauty, which accounts for a singular fac: in the history 
of Baden Baden—her husband was her principal male companion. The gentle- 
men, consequently, were particularly agreeable, paying our heroine just so 
much attention as is due every lady, and no more. Now we have seen young, 
clever, and handsome husbands make very wry faces when they have seen 
their lovely wives the cynosure of all eyes, the object of envy to all the women, 
and of adoration to all the men, and we must confess it is not very pleasant to 
see some confoundedly handsome fellow take one's wife's arm under his own, and 
carry her off for a promenade, whilst ourselves, married as we are, have some 
bib-and-tucker Miss on one arm, and on the other another Miss, the years of 
whose age no man except George Bidder could number. However, from these 
annoyances Mr. Ratelitfe was free for some time, and might have been alto- 
gether, had it not happened that a certain well-mustached French militaire, of 
noble birth, arrived at Baden Baden during the sojourn of the Ratcliffes. Cap- 
tain Hautbois was an old acquaintance of twe years’ standing, both of Mr. Rat- 
cliffe and his little wife. The gallant Captain had been some six months a 
resident in London, and had the entrée to the best society there. Now Ratcliffe, 
not being addicted to jealousy, heartily welcomed Hautbois to his party ; but 
before many days had passed the Captain began to pay attentions to Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, which, two years ago, he had neglected to pay the portionless Jane 
But these attentions were by no means graciously received by the lady 
to whom they were paid; the fact being that Mrs. Ratcl ffe suspected her cava- 
lier of insincerity ; “for,” said she to herself, ‘ why were not these fine com- 
pliments paid when they might have led to something !—humph ;” and her 
distaste to his company became so evident, that be gradually withdrew himself 
from the society of the Ratcliffes. 

At this time Mr. Ratcliffe received letters which required bis personal atten- 
dance in London, in such haste that it was impossible his wife could accompany 
him in bis journey, and he had the less repugnance in leaving her behind as she 
had formed an intimacy with a lady of unexceptionable character, and of the 
middle age ; moreover his wife’s conduct in the case of Hautbois was su exem- 
plary that Ratcliffe departed without hesitation. 

In order to make our story clear and connected we must extract some por- 
tions of aletter from Captain Hautbois to Compte Henri Emile de Cheveletti, 
at Paris :— 

“ Triumph, Henri! triumph! all my expectations have beenbafiled! Really 
and truly, Compte, Madame R——,; in revenge, I believe, for my former ne- 
glect, laughed at me to my face. This is not to be borne ; my attentions might 
be disagreeable, but the insult of despising Hautbois must be revenged and 
atoned for, and thou, with thy pale face, and thy literature, thou must be the 
avenger. Monsieur Mavi has departed on some commercial mission, and left 
his cara sposa to the care of her friends and Compte Henri Emile de Chevellet- 
ti. Come, then, with speed, before the pigeon is reclaimed by its mate—a pi- 
geon, let me tell thee, worth plucking—and remember our compact—no fast 
and loose! but know me not, and thy success will be certain.” 

* * * * 











* 

A youth of some twenty-two years of age dressed inthe deepest mourning, 
pee a serious air of tempered melancholy in his countenance, paraded alone 
through the long Hall of the Baths of Baden Baden. What an elegant figure ! 
what en interesting and gentlemanlike face! altogether solitary! he must be de- 
lightful! charming! So said the young ladies who were congregated at Baden 
Baden, in the summer of the year 18—, and wonderful! to say the gentlemen 
agreed in opinion with the ladies. Compte Henri Emile de Chevellett', half 
Italian, half French, as he was, was a fine fellow; and the fine fellow in two 
days became intimate with half the visitors at Baden Baden, and Mrs. Ratcliffe 
was among the number; yes, the little, plain, common place, Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
was the favored object on which the interesting Compte Henri, &c. lavished his 
sighs * * * * What romance ! the adorable Henri dying for 
Jane G—— for years! Delightful! and the meeting here, how wonderful ! 

* > > . * 

Compté Henri Emile de Chevelletti carried on the siege with ardour. One 
little week and the la‘ely made wife allowed herself to be addressed in the lan- 
guage of passion, without resentment—with joy! 








Mrs. Ratcliffe knew little of | 
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tiful and accomplished youth, when her own humility had rendered her hopeless 


of inspiring the tenderer sentiments. 
* * 


* 2 


A ball was given at the rooms by Lady , Mrs. Ratcliffe retired to dress, 
her thoughts ran on love and Henri. Remorse had not yet succeeded the deli- 
rium of love! ‘The lady thought she had never looked so handsome, what 
would Henri think? and now allis ready. ‘* Anne, my necklace.” 

The alarm was spread, all the visitors at Baden Baden knew that the valuable 
jewels of the merchant's wife were missing, mysteriously stolen. Noone could 
give the least opinion as to who was the thief. The residents were in terror, 
the affair was so unaccountable. 

A gentleman called at the apartments of the Ratciiffes, he was announced as 
Compte Adolphe de R——— ; he explained that he had called upon Madame 
Ratcliffe respecting the mysterious disappeerance of her jewels. 

* Had she any suspicion of the thief?” 

‘* None.” 

“Did she believe ner servants honest ?” 

* Quite so.” 

Compte Adolphe de R believed he could throw some light on the sub- 
ject. The lady was delighted. ‘ But he was fearful that his suspicions rested 
upon a person whom nove would wish to injure less than Mrs. Ratcliffe. Did 
Madame know Compre Henri Emile de Chevelletti!” 

The lady trembied. ; P 

“Had the Compte the entrée to Madame’s boudoir?” and Adolphe's eye was 
fixed upon Madame ashe spoke. ‘The lady fainted. The Compte Adolphe ne:- 
ther called for servants, nor surgeons, and Mrs. Ratcliffe ‘ awoke to couscious- 
ness” as the novel writers will have it. 

J . * 
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Compte Adolphe, though a spy, had the feelings of a gentleman, and Mrs 
Ratclifle’s secret was faithfully kept. Compte Henri Emile de Chevelletti 
stayed some few days in Bacen Baden, and then returved to Paris, and divided 
his spoil most honourably with his friend Capt. Havtbois. Mr Ratclitle came 
for his wife, and she left it minus her jewels and her bonor; this last loss be 
never knew, for he died shortiy after, and it is to be hoped that his widow will 
recollect and profit by the lesson taught her in Baden Baden. 


Summary, 


The Queen has been pleased to nominate the Rev. John Strachan, DD, 
Archdeacon of York, to the Bishopric of Tororto, in the province of Upper 
Canada; and the Rev, Aubrey George Spencer, D. D., Archdeacon of Berwu- 
da, to the Bishopric of Newfoundland.—London Gazette. 

The Queen has been pleased to grant to Capt. Benj. Bazil Shee, of the 47th 
Reg. Native Infantry, ou the Madras Establishment, and Lieut.-Col. in Persia, 
permission to wear the insignia of the Royal Persian Order of tie Lion and 
Sun, of the first class, which the Shah of Persia has conferred upon him, in 
testimony of his approbation of his services befure the enemy while in the Per- 
sian army.—Jb 

The Queen has been pleased to grant to the Hon. F. T. Pelham, Commanc- 
er, R. N., permission to wear the laurelled cross of the National and Military 
Order of San Fernando, which the Queen Regent of Spain has conferred upon 
him, in testimony of her Majesty’s approbation of his services while command- 
ing the Tweed onthe north coast of Spain.—Jb. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Anthony Oliphant, 
Esq., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 

The number of resident guests in the bath of Weisbaden amounted lately 
to 5745; and the number of persons passing the town on their way to other 
places, 5728. In Ems there were 2520 guests, and 1000 passengers, which bid 
fair for a splendid season at these fashionable watering p'aces A musical fes- 
tival in the open air is to be given this month in one of the smaller tuwns of 
Germany, renowned for the picturesque beauty of its situation. 

St. Petersburg.—The fetes given in bonour of the marriage of the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg and Princess Maria, have been of the most splendid kind. The 
luxury of the festival, and the richness and taste displayed in the toilette, almost 
defy description. There was a marine review, during which the great num- 
ber of ships kept by Russia in the Baltic, became fully visible. 

Office of Ordnance, July 27, 1839.—Royal Regt. of Artil.: Second Capt. 
G. Charleton, tobe Capt. v. Cookson, dec. ; First Lieut. J. Gore tu be Second 
Capt., v. Charleton; Second Lieut. A. H Graham to be First Lieut., v. Gore. 

Memorandum—The dates of the promotion of the undermentioned officers 
of the Royal Regt. of Artil. are altered as follows:—Second Capt. R. Luard, 
May 20, 1839; Second Capt. H. G. Teesdale, May 23; First Lieut. E. W. 
Rodwell, May 20; First Lieut. S. D. Broughton, May 23. 

War-Office, Aug. 2—Ist Drags.: Lieut. W. Peel, from the 25th Ft., to be 
Lieut , v. Long, who exchs., Aug. 2. 12th Ft.: Capt. C. Grant, from the 98th 
Ft., to be Capt, v. Darley, who exchs., Aug. 2. 19th do. : Lieut H. Colley 
to be Adj., v. Franklin, who res. the Adjiy only, Aug. 2. 25th do.: Lieut. R 
J. Long, from the Ist Drags., to be Lieut , v. Peel, who exchs , Aug. 2, 42nd 
do : T. R. D. Hay, gent, to be Ens., by pur, v. Murray, who rets., Aug. 2 
58th do.: Capt. W. H. Rogers, from the 90th Ft., to be Capt., v. Mann, who 
exchs, Ang. 2. 82ddo.: Lieut. T. W. Hornby to be Capt , by pur., v. Eus- 
tace, who rets.; Ens. E. R. W. W. Yates to be Lieut., by pur., v Hornby ; J. 
W. Yates, gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Yates, Aug. 2. Q90thdo : Capt. J. B. 
Mann, from the 54th Ft., to be Capt., v. Rogers, who exchs., Aug 2. 98th 
do.: Capt. H Darley, from the 12:h Ft, to be Capt, v. Garnet, who exchs., 
Aug. 2. Ceylon Rifle Regt : Lieut. T. Chute to be Capt., by pur., v. Ingham, 
who rets.; Second Lieut. A. Di. Vernet to be First Lieut., by pur, v. Chute ; 
G A.F Ruston, gent, tobe Second Lieut., by pur, v. Du Vernet, August 2. 
Unatt.: Lieut. J.G. Buchanan, fram the 18h Ft, tobe Capt. without pur., 
Aug. 2. Memorandum.—The names of the Ensign appointed to the 52d Ft., 
on the 18th Jan., 1830, are R. D. de Winton. The names of the Second Lieut 
appointed to the 60tk Foot, on the 20th July, 1839, are the Hon. E. R. Plun 
kett, and not the Hon. C. R. Plunkett, as stated in the Gazette of the 19th ult. 
Tie commissions of the undermentioned officers have been cancelled from the 
dates exclusive, set against their names, they having accepted commuted allew- 
ances for their b.-p. :—Surg. T. M. Perrott, h.-p. Hosp. Staff, lst April, 1839 ; 
Paymaster H. Howe, h.-p. 8th Ft, Aug. 2, 1839. 

War Office, Aug. 6—48d Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Keane, K. C. B. from 
the 46th Foot, to be Col. vice Gen Lord Howden, deceased. 46th Foot— 
Lieut.-Gen. J. Ross from the 98th Foot, to be Col. vice Sir J. Keane, appoint- 
ed to the command of the 43d Foot. 98th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir W. Coton, 
K. C. B. to be Col. vice Ross, appointed to the command of the 46th Foot. 

May 16th—Memorandum—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to per- 
mit the 85th, or the King’s Light Infantry, to resume on its colours and appoint- 
ments the motto ‘* Aucto splendore resurgo,” which was authorized to be borne 
by that regiment on the 3d of August 1815. 

The Navy— Promotions, Appointments, 4c —Commander—James Hamilton 
Ward to the Phenix. Lieutenants—Abraham Parks, to the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, for service in the Pike steam-packet, at Portarlington; Thos. H. Page 
(additional) to the Magnificent ; John Betterson Cragg, to command the Hecla. 
Purser—John Colwell, from Rose to the Phenix steamer. Naval Instructor-— 
R. C. Saunders to the Curacoa. Mates—Alfred Rose Lee, C. H. James, and 
J M. Cooke, to the Excellent; Michael Murphy Duncan and Malcolm R. 
Dyett, tothe Niagara; J Reeve, tothe Revenge ; Edward J. Voules, to the 








Royal George. Midshipmen—Richard Malone to the Excellent; C. D. B. 
Kennedy, to the Hastings ; Augustus P. Arkwright, to the Curagoa. Assist- 
ant-Surgeon—John Crichton to the Falmouth sailing-packet Peterel. Vols. 


First Class—Thomas Barnabas Hanham, to the Hastings ; C. F. Robinson, to 
the Curagoa; Allan Dalzell, to the Lily. Acting Gunner—John Lumsden, to 
the Terror 


Died, en the 1lth inst, suddenly, Charlotte Alice, youngest daughter of William 
Words worth, Esq., and Charlotte his wife, of England and this city, aged four years and 
seven months. 

Died, at Montgomery, Alabama, July 3d, David Dore, son of the late James Dore, of 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, in the 35th year of his age. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 93 a 10 per cent. prem. 
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PEN AILBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEM 
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The British Queen arrived yesterday at 2 P. M., bringing London morning 
papers to the 2d inst. She has about 200 passengers. 

Parliament was prorogued by the Queen im person on the 27\h; the Speech 
will be found in its proper place. 

The money market still suffered under great pressure, and funds bad fallen to 
90. The crops however promised to yield a gool average amount. 
has fallen $d per peund. 
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Cotton 
The intelligence from the East was, upon the whole, 
favourable, and it is generally hoped that the five powers will be able to main- 
tain peace. 


Sundry changes have been made in the cabinet, and Mr. Poulett Thomson 


real religion, therefore the reader must not be surprised at the downfall uf a | really comes oat as Governor General of Canada! Lord John Russell also goes 


weak women, believing herself for the first time an object of passion to a beau- 


to the Colonial Office, exchanging with Lord Normanby who takes the Home 
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Department. The appointment of Mr. C. P. Thomson has caused etrong ex 
pressions of dissatisfaction on the part of gent’emen connected with North 


America, and it is expected that a powerful remonstrance will be framed by 
them against it. 


The news, generally, is not regarded as unfavourable by mercantile 
men. Of the crops there will be, undoubtedly, a fair average at least, and al- 
though cotton has fallen a shade, the sales have been very good and the de- 
mand continued steady. The decline of the funds may be ascribed to the 
changes wrought in the money market by funding Exchequer Bills, which will 
pass away as soon as circumstances have accommodated themselves to those 
changes. ; 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT—SPEECH OF THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty, in perscn, prorogued Parliament on ‘Tuesday, the 27th Aug. 

The following is the Royal Speech on the occasion :— 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* The pubic business having been brought to a close, I have now to per- 
form the sa‘isfectory duty of releasing you from your long and laborious attend- 
ence in Parliament. 

“T rejoice that a definitive treaty betwee» Holland and Belgium, negotiated 
by the mediation of the Five Powers, has settled the differences between those 
two countries, and has secured the peace of Europe from dangers to which it 
has so long been exposed The same concord which brought these intricate 
questions to a peaceful termination prevails with regard to the affairs of the 
Levant. The F.ve Powers are alike determined to uphold the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman empire ; and I trust that this union will insure a 
ti-factory settlement of matters which are of the deepest importance to the 
whole of Europe. 

“It hes afforded me the sincerest pleasure to have been able to ass'st in ef- 
fecting a reconciliation between France and Mexico. In‘ent upon preserving 
for my subjects the b’essings of peace, I am highly gratified when | can avail 
myself of an opportunity of removing misunderstandings between other 
Powers. 

“‘T have recen ly concluded with the King of the French a convention cal- 
culated to put an end to differences which have arisen of late years between 
the fishermen of Great Britain and France. This convention, by removing 
csuses of dispute will tend to cement the union between the two countries 
which is so advaiitageous to both, and so couducive to the general interests of 
Europe. 

“T shall continue to pursue with perseverance the negotiations in which I 
am engaged to persuade all the powers of Christendom to unite in a general 
league for the entire extinction of the slave-trede ; and I trust that, with the 
blessing of Provideuce, my effurts in so righteous a cause will be rewarded with 
success. 

“T regret that the differences which led to the withdrawal of my Minister 
from the Court of Teheran have not yet been satisfactorily edjusted by the 
Government of Persia 

“In order to fulfil the engagemcnts announced to you at the opening of the 
present session, the Governor-General of India has moved an army across the 
Indus; and I have much satisfaction in being able \o inform you that the ad- 
vance of that expedition has been hitherto unopposed ; and there is every reason 
to hope that the important objects fur which these military operations have been 
undertaken will be finally obtained. 

“T have observed, with much approbation, the attention which you have be- 
stowed upon the state and condition of the country. I entirely concur in the 
measures which you have framed forthe preservation of order, the »epression of 
crime, and the better administration of justice in this metropolis; and I have 
given a cordial assent to the bills which you have presented tu me for the es- 
tablishment of a more efficient constabulary force in those towns which pecu- 
liarly required it, and for effecting the important objects of gencrally ex'ending 
the civil power throughout the country.” 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘“T thank you for the zeal and readiness with which you have voted the sup- 
plies for the service of the year. 

‘“‘it has been with satisfaction that I have given my consent to a reduction of 
the postage duties. I trust that the act which hes passed on this subject will 
be a relief and encouragement to trade; and ‘hat, by facilitating intercourse 
and correspondence, it will be productive of much social advantage and improve- 
ment. I have gven direct ons that the preliminary steps should be taken to 
give effect to the intention of Parliament as soon as the inquiries and arrange- 
ments required for this purpose shall have been completed. 

“The advantageous terms upon which a considerable amount of the unfund- 
ed debt has been converted into stock afford a satisfactory proof of the reliance 
placed on the credit and resources of the country, as well as on your determi- 
nation to preserve inviolate the national faith.” 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt is with great pain that I have found myself compelled toenforce the law 
against those who no longer concealed their design of resisting by force the 
lawful authorities, and of subverting the institutions of the country. The so- 
lemn proceedings of courts of justice, and the fearless administration of the law 
by all who are engaged in that duty, have checked the first attempts at insub- 
ord:nation ; and I rely securely upon the good sense of my people, and upon 
their attachment to the constitution, for the maintenance of law and order, which 
are as necessary for the protection of the poor as for the welfare of the wealthier 
classes of the community.” 

Then the LORD CHANCELLOR, by her Majesty’s command, said— 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt is her Majesty's royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued 
to Thursday the 24th day of October next, to be then and there holden ; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 24th day of October 
next.” 

Her Majesty, who appeared to be in the full enjoyment of health, then quit- 
ted the Louse, attended as on her entrance. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
House of Lords, Aug. 26. 

Viscount STRANGFORD begged to inquire of the noble viscount (Mel- 
bourne) whether any proper and effectual steps had been taken in concert with 
the government of the United States to prevent the recurrence, during the en- 
suing winter, along the Canadian frontier of that system of unwarrantable op- 
pression on the one hand, and of fierce retaliation onthe other, which during the 
last two seasons had led to such frightful results?’ He also wished to inqu‘re of 
the noble viscount whether there was any reasonable hope or prospect of a ter- 
mination of the hostilities wh.ch had so!ong prevailed between France and the 
Republic of Buenos Ayres, from which the commerce of England had so se- 
verely suffered? Speaking upon subjects of foreign policy, be begged leave to 
give notice of his fixed intention at the commencemeut of the next session, of 
again adverting to the disadvantages and injury which the subjects of this coun- 
try had suffered on the western coast of Africa, in conseque:ce of the aggres- 
sions of the French. ; 

Viscount MELBOURNE assured the noble lord that every disposition pre- 
vailed bo'h in the United States and in the Canadas to prevent a recurrence of 
those proceedings which had unfortunately taken place upon the frontier during 
the last two winters. It was true that no cese.on of hostilities had as yet taken 
place between France and the republic of Buenos Ayres, and it was true that 
our commerce had been interrupted in consequence of those hostilities in that 
quarter of the globe; but he had the satisfaction of acquainting the noble lord 
that the government was most anxious to put an end to the state of things 
which at present existed, and he hada strong hope thet effectual measures 
would before long be taken for that purpose. With respect to the third topic to 
which the noble viscount bad adve:ted, namely the aggressions of the French 
upon the commerce of England on the western coast of Africa, he (Lord Mel- 
bourne) bad already acquainted the house with his opinions upon that subject. 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 

Mr. Spring Rice having been elevated to the peerage, Mr. F. Baring, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, has been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Wyse succeeds Mr. Mere O’Ferrall at the Treasury ; Mr. Poulett Thomson is 
appointed Governor General of Canada; Mr. Labouchere to the Presidency 
and Mr. Shiel to the Vice Presidency of the Board of Trade. It is understood 
that Sir George Grey, the Judge Advocate, is to have a seat in the cabinet. 
Mr. C. Woud, Secretary to the Admiralty, is to be transferred to the Treasury, 
vice Baring, and Mr. Vernon Smith wil! succeed Mr. Labouchere in the Colonial 
Office. Lord John Russell removes to the Co!onial-office, and the Marquess of 
Normanby to the Home-office. ; 

On Thursday night, however, we heard for the first time, of Lord Howick’s 
resignation. ‘The fact became generally known yesterday forenoon. 

It is supposed that the resignation of Lord Howick will lead to other resigna- 
tions, and one in particular has been spoken of ; but on this subject we have no 
positive information. ' 

it has been long understood that the resignation of Lord Howick was desira- 
ble on many accounts. The Globe says— 

“ We have heard, but without being able to ascertain its trath—although from 
his lordship’s speech in the House of Commors on the B:llot question we think 
it probable, that non-concurrence with the cabinet, in a more liberal policy than 
is consistent with his opinions, has determined him to retire.” 

The Morning Chronicle says—* We are willing to believe that these changes 
will lead to appointments which will at once set the public mind at rest, with 
respect to the future intentions of the Goverament, When once the Ministry 
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are joined by Lord Clarendon and Mr. Macaulay, we may be certain that the 
expectations of the people will not be divappointed, and that her Majesty will 
be rescued from subjection to the Tories.” 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

In the House of Commons two or three new wri's were moved for; one for 
Cambridge, in the room of Mr. S. Rice ; a second for Waterford, in the room 
of Mr. Wyse, who has been appointed a Lord of the Treasury. It was likewise 
understood that two other new writs were about to be issued, though the ar- 
rangemeu’s which made them necessary had not been cntirely completed ; 
one in the room of Mr. Sheil, about to succeed Mr. Poulett Thomson 
as Vice-President of the Board of ‘I'rade, and another m the room of Mr. P 
Thomson himself, who has since been appointed Governor General of 
Canada. So many new writs occasioned a question from one of the members 
present, whether the ministers had any intention to remodel the cabinet, and 
whether it was the purpose of the administration to make any change in the 
principles upon which they had hitherto conducted the government. The mem- 
ber who asked the qaes ion submitted that it was necessary that some explana- 
tion should be given, as the members of the house were about to return to the.r 
constituents, and would have themselves to give answers to questions upon such 
points. Sir J.C Hobhouse, the only member of the government present, ad- 
mitted with much humour the d fficulty to which gentlemen would be reduced 
under such circums’ances, it would certain'y be rather difficult for them to re- 
turn answers to questions upon which they had themselves, received no com- 
munication from the parties concerned. 

On the foll »wing day (Tuesday ) the parliament was prorogued to the 24th of 
October next. 

Though Sir J. C. Hobhouse denied in general terms the purpose of ministers 
to remodel the cabinet, it will still be seen that the new appoimtments have very 
materially altered the former composition of the government. Mr, S. Rice, 
new Lord Monteagle, will doubtless continue to hold a hizh office under her 
Majesty's government, but Mr. Baring, a very different man, has succeeded him 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The selection of Mr. P ‘Thomson to be (io- 
vernor of Canada instead of Sir John Colborne has also excited a very general 
surprise ; Mr. Thomson being that particular member of her Majesty’s ministry, 
who, of al’ others, in prosecution of his prine'ples of free trade, most strenuous 
ly and pertinaciously opposed the protecting dut'es upon Canadian timber — 
Perhaps no man could have been selected whose name is more unpopular 
amongst the Canadian merchants and land-owners. ‘There is, indeed, one set- 
off against this prejudice—that Mr. P. Thomson is, in truth, one of the most 
radical innovators in the administration, and is thus, in one very main quality, 
a very different man from the present Governor, Sir John Colborne. 

The foreign intelligence of the week may be said to turn upon two main 
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ties, in imitation, no doubt of the Chinese Government, had made a seizure of 
opium. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Spring Rice, has been raised to the Peerage, 
under the title of Baron Monteagle, of Brandon, in the county of Sligo. 

The Tournament.—The Passage at Arms at Eglinton Castle, did not take 
plece on the 29th of Aug, according to appointment, in consequence of adriv- 
ing rain-storm. For the same reason there was no tilting on the 30th. All 
was in readiness however, and the array of chivalry assembled is gorgeously de 
scribed. The procession took place notwithstanding the state of the weather, 
but its glories were exceedingly dimmed by the rain which was unremittingly 
heavy. 

The latest reports on the crops is on the whole very satisfactory. The wea- 
ther has been somewhat inclement in the northern and south-eastern districts, 
and the ear is not very heavy. In the central aud southern sec’ions the reports 
are favourable ; about Dorsetshire the crops have been well got in but they are 
rather light ; in the extreme west and the parts bordering on Wales the ac- 
counts are satisfactory ; but in Ireland the inclemency of the weather has been 
very great. The Irish farmers however bave used much watchfulness and have 
so far housed their crops better than might have been expected. The sum of 
all this is, that there is much cause of congratulation upon this interesting and 
important top'c, and the anxieties respeciing it are now nearly at an end. 

IMPORTANT FROM THE EAST. 

The Morning Post of Sept 2d, contains the following important annunciation 
from the Turkish Embassy. 

Saturday morning, 9h. 45m. A. M. 

Sir,—I am directed by our secretary to give you the following substance of a 
despatch received by a special courier from Paris, where it arrived by tele- 
graph :— 

* The French officer who was commissioned to claim the Turkish fleet, in 
the name of the five great Powers, has received a flat refusal from Melhiemet 
\li, unless all his exorbitant demands are complied with, and the expeuses he 
has been put to, defrayed by the Sultan.” 

I have only to say that our worst anticipations are realized. In haste, your 
mo t obed ent servant, P. Xassimon, Inter. 

The French and English fleets, according to advices from Tries‘e, of August 
18th, were at anchor off the Dardanelles, and a number of Eng] sh ships of the 
line were on their way tw Tenedos, to reinforce Admiral Stopford’s squadron, 
a ready consisting of ten ships of the line. 

The head quarters of the Turkish army were still in Malatia, and those of 
the Egyptian at Mara ch, where Ibrahim Pacha was at the latest dates 
Prince Metternich has been severely sick. Great solicitude was felt for his 





points, the endless subject of Spain, and the expected answer of Mehemet Ali 
to the official note of the five powers, 1equiring him to restore the Turkish | 
fleet. | 

Under the head of Spain, it appears that a very considerable portion of Don 
Carlos's troops have abandoned his standard, and have refused to listen to any 


recovery, not only by the Court, but by the people of Vienna. He was con- 


| valescent on the 21st of August. 


Important from Spain.—The Carlist rebellion s‘ems to be drawing to a close. 


Gen, O’ Donnell has gained important successes over Cabrera in Va'enc a. His 


last explo t was the capture of the fort of Tales, after a battle with the Car- 


other terms than the dismissal of General Maroto. By the most recent ac- | |!8ts which was kept up for 16 hours.—He demolished the fortifications, and then 


counts, Don Carlos had commanded Maroto to put himse'f at the head of the | 
remaining battalions, and march upon Vera to subdue by force the two re- | 
volied regiments. According to the mercantile letters, the officers of the re- | 
vol'ers, ‘earing to trust to the firmness of their men, had not waited for the ar- 
rival of Maroto, but had made their escape over the French frontier. 

Upon the other subject, the state of affairs in the East, no new intelligence 
has arrived, except a statement in the French journals, that the five powers have | 
made a demand upon Mehemet Ali ‘o restore the Ot'oman fleet. We entirely 
agree in che very pregnant question which is here put by the best of the French 
papers —“‘ Suppose that he should refuse, whet is to happen then?” ‘The | 


| returned to Valencia. 


There was a rumor in London that Don Carlos had been taken prisoner, but 
it was not credited. 
East India —Advices from Bombay are to the Ist of June, and from Jukkar 
tothe 13 hof May. An expedition against Baloochee fort had been attended 
with success. The fort was carr ed by storm, after a sharp engagement. The 


Baloochees bad forty-eight killed and forty-six wounded. ‘The Company’s 


| troops suffered but slightly. 


The War in Circassia.—It is stated from Constantinople, Aug 7, that a se- 
vere battle had taken place in Circassia, in which the Russians, as usual, were 


French editor then proceeds to answer his own question in the following terms : | ¥!¢torious, but not without having paid dearly for their victory. 


The answer is, that “Ibrahim will attempt, and possibly with success, to 
carry his threat into execution, to ‘water his horse at Scuta‘i’ He may not | 
be the first to arrive there, it is true; but that very failure to be the first would | 


The Russians had lo-t a ship of the line, and two frigates, by a severe storm, 
on the coast of Circassia. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, Aug. 31.—The demand for Cotton has been to a fair 


be the most importa’ t and lamentab’e incident the affair is capable of producing. | extent duiing this week, but has been very freely supplied by boiders of Ameri- 
No terms ought to be proposed to Mehemet Ali which might be unacceptab‘e | can, and the market closes heavily at a decline of 4d. per lb. from last week's 


to bim, for Ibrahim is at Marasch, waiting only a signal to dash forward. He 
may be, we repeat, arrested on his march, and he may be preceded by others in 
his proposed entry into Byzantium; the Austrians and the English well know 
by whom that anticipation wuuld be effected. Let us hop: that this is not the 


Brazil 
Surat is in good demand, and has ed- 


Egyptian continues in demandand supports former rates. 

is scarce and commands very full prices. 

vanced 4. per lb. on last week’s rates. 
The sales of the week amount to 33 840 bales, including 1500 American on 


quotations 


only proposition that the five powers will have made to Mehemet Ali, and that | speculation, and 2500 American, 360 Pernam, 150 Maranham, and 1000 Surat, 


before s ipulating for the surrender of the fleet, they will have agreed upon the | for export. 
Friday 
, 


compensation for it.”’ 
Unfortunately, the mercantile letters all proceed in the same strain: they | 


100 bags Sea Island and 506 Sta‘ned are announced for auction on 


340 Sea Island, 19.1 a 24d; 40 Stained do, 8] a 14; 6640 Upland, 63 a8}; 


speak despairingly of the chances of the ambassadors of the five powers to eflect 2190 Mobile, &c, 6}a82; 15.710 New Orleans, 63 a 92; 760 Egyptian, 114 


an arrangement of the Eastern question. * Everts,’’ says one of those com- 
munications, ‘‘ march with greas strides, while the powers are negociating | 


ja l4 


The business to-day amounts to 3000 bales, allto the trade, except 200 Amer 


Rest assured that Mehemet Ali—the victorious Mehemet Ali—wil! not abandon | ican for export, and consists of 400 Brazi!s at 91to 10 1-3d, andthe rema:nder 


the adventageous position which the victory of Nezib and the surrender of the | American. 


There is not at this moment in Asta Minor a 
The whole of the Turkish 


Ottoman fl et have given him 
force capable of stoppng Ibrahim in his march 


army has disbanded itself, and is committing everywhere the most frightful | H Kebbel, to be Ist Lieut by pur, v Rawlins, who retires; Gent. Cadet Fran- 
| cis Sutton, from the Royal Military College. to be 2d Lieut., by pur, v. Kebbel. 

The letters from Alexandria, published in the Sud of Marseilles, dated the | 10th Ft.—Ens. J. Garvock, to be Adj, v. Shanly, who resigns the Adjutancy 
10th mst , assert positively that Mehemet Aji will not accede to any terms until ’ only. 


excesses.” 


his demands already be‘ore the public be acquiesced in. 


tained, whether the Bank of England is yet in a condition to return to its for- | 
mer amount of discounts. For ourselves, we entertain no manner of doubt 
upon this subject. Tne Bank of England, like all other mercaatile bo:lies,will | 
not be in a hurry to throw away the present fac'lity of making larze prolits, and | 
therefore will keep up the price of discounts, so long as the actual state of the | 
money market will enable them to do so. But when the money tide, which 
has already been turned by Mr. S. Rice’s most able and successful financial | 
measure, shall have come up so far as to fill its former channel, and set every- | 
thing again afloat, the Bank of Enghand, in self-defence, will not then suffer 
the bill-brokers and bankers to get the lucrative dealing of discount wholly out 
of their hands by perversely refusing discounts at the lower rate at which the 
bankers and bill-brokers can then afford them 
MONE. MARKET 
[From the Times, Sept. 2 ] 
Saturcay Evening, Aug. 31. 
The scarcity of money at the Stock Exchange has increased, and an uneasy 
feeling prevails over all the city. Such a shock as the funds have now had to | 
sustain has not been exper.enced fora very long time, and it is to be traced, in 
great measure, as was generally anticipated, to the clumsy manner in which the | 
late conversion of the Exchequer bills has been carried through, and public cred- 
it, instead of being sustained, has been injured by it. The market is load:d 
wi h stock under a scarcity of money, one of the worst features which can pre- 
sent itself. All the share of the conversion taken by the jobbers and specula- 
tors has been written up, and the greater portion of it probably delivered. That 
subscribed for by the Bank has not been written up, it is understood, tll within 
this day or two, but the market is now threatened with that additional weight 
upon it, the broker who usually acts for the Bank having to-day so!d very large- 
ly. Why they have been so late in completing the paymeats on their subscrip- 
tion is a matfer which requires explanation, as their policy would be, if they 
really held at the time the amount they subscribed in Exchequer bills, to put 
them in and take the discount. The delay has renewed thie suspicion which 
was expressed at first, that they then held no Exchequer bils, but were used as 
the decoy to the other parties iu the business, obtaining bills afterwards from the 
Treasury for the purpose of completing the subscription. The operation must, 
besides, be a considerable loss to therm, owing to the fall in the stuck, and espe- 
cially if they persist, as they seem now inclined to do, in offering any further 
large amount for sale. The prevalent impression is, that they must do so and 
dispose gradually of the whole of the £500,000 Consols produced by the con- 
version, as the only means of causing the violent action in the circulation which 
they now hold to be indispensable. With respect to}their own loss, that will be 
among the charges which the directors will have to answer at the approaching 
meeting of proprietors, and to them it will be, afterall, immaterial; but those 
who have been led by their examp’e into the conversion will suffer tnore incon- 
venience and may justly reproach them for what has occurred. 

It would be wrong to infer from the great pressure at the Stock Exchange that 
matters are materially worse in the commercial discount market. They were 
nearly as bad there before as they well could be, especially with regard to se- 
cond and third rate bills, which are absolutely at the mercy of the monev dealers. 
The transactions in the funds are now nea ly brought to a uniformity with them. 

The day has been altogether g'oomy for the English stock market. The ex- 
tensive sales of Consols above referred to depressed the quotations to 90} to 2 
for money, and to 914 sellers for account, being a fall of § per cent. from yes- 
terday. Exchequer bills fell to 4s. to 6s. premium. Dank Stock, 184 to 5; In- 
dia Stock, 247 t> 9. 

Late from Canton.—At Canton affairs remained in the same unsatisfactory 
state. Foreigners were still prisoners, and business, of course, at an end, at all 
events for the present. All communication between Canton and Macao had 
been cut off, and the ships were lying in Macao Roads waiting the result of the 
Commissioners’ proceedings. a 

About one half of the opium had been delivered up at Lintin, and it was ex 
pected the delivery would be completed by the end of April. It was believed 
that the Admiral, who had concentrated his whole force at Trincomalee, only 
waited fresh orders to proceed to Canton. 





| ¥. B Broadhead, who retires upon half-pay unatt.; Ens. M. G 
As regards our own money market, we understand some doubts are enter- the 224 Fi., tobe Ens, v. Jerningham, who exchanges. 


| Willam Henry Shippard, from h p unat, to be Capt, vice Peter Brannan, who 


| Browne, who retires. 





The Singapore papers of the 23d of May mention that the Siamese authori- 


There is no change in prices, though the market is dull. 
War-office, Aug 23—4th Regt. of Ft.—Ens. A. G. Shawe, from the 81st Ft., 
to be Licut., without pur., v. Yea, app to the 98th Fr. 5th Ft.—2d Lient. W 


14th Ft.—Capt. G. Beere, from the lst West India Regt., to be Capt., 
D. Hal!, from 
16:h Ft—Lieut C H 
Pierse, from half-pay of the 19th Ft, to be Paymaster, v J Grant, replaced on the 
retired list. 22d Ft—Ensign J Jerningham, from the 14th Ft, to be Ensign, v 
Hall, who exchanges ; Ensign W Some: ville, from the Ist West India Regt, to 


exchs.—87th Ft.: Capt. G F. Duckett, from the 82d Ft., tobe Capt, v. Du 
Vernet, who exchs —88th Ft.: Paymaster D. Hay, from the h.-p. of the 30th 
Ft., to be Paymaster, v. E. Heath, who rets. upon h -p.—93d Ft. : Ensign G. 
Douglas, from the 31st F:., to be It, by pur., v. the Hon. W. B. Macdonald, 
who rets —97th Ft: Ens R. B. Giveen, to be Lt., by pur., v. Yard, who rets.; 
F. Burton, Gent., to be Ens , by pur., v. Giveen.—98th Ft.: C. Colby, Gent., 
to be Ens.. by pur, v. Stewart, app. to the 41st Ft —Unat: Ens. C. Pattison, 
from the 70th Ft.,to be Lt., by pur —Hosp Staff: Staff-Surg. M. M. Mahony, 
M D, to beAsst.-[nspec. of Hospitals, v. J. F. Clarke, pro—Mem.: Lt A. 
Alcock, upon h -p. of the Roy. Art., has been allowed to ret. from the Service, 
by the sale of an Unat. Ltcy., he being about to become a settlerin Canada. 

Office of Ordaance, Aug. 28.—Corps of Roy. Eng.: ist Lt. H.O. Crawley, 
to be 2d Capt., v. Hotham, ret. on h.-p. ; 2d Lt. F. Lemesurier,to be 1st Lt., 
v. Crawley. 

Passengers in the British Queen, from London.—Wa. H. Robertson, Mrs. 
Rober:son, Chas Biddle, Rodney Fisher, G. B. Shields, Mrs. Shields and 2 
serv’ts, C. Molyneaux, cunsul to Savannah ; Mrs. Molyneaux, 2 children and 3 
serv’ts, Jno. Field, Chs. H. Kellogg, A. Blake, J. Smith, G. W. Lurman, Gen. 
Henderson, F. Surget, S. B. King, Mrs, King, J. West, jr, T. Smith, A. Wor- 
thington, F.C. Havemoyer, E. Prescott, J. Rutherford, E. Hilton, O. F. Gleim, 
Mrs. Gleim, J. Mullen, John Vandenhoff, H. Vanderhoff, S. D. Ingham, Henry 
Chapman, Benj. Barton, W. ©. Driscoll, J. P. Gaines, H. V. Ward, H. N. 
Peck, Gen! Quitman. J Fowler, J. D. Fowler, W. Higson, Mrs. Higson, Samt. 
Wells, S. Williams, F. Guadard, E. Lahens, Le Compte, Thos. Wells, A. H. 
Hendermann, H Huth, R. Hutchinson, A. McDowall, W. J. Dunscombe, J. 
Reyburn, H. Chapman, E A Brash, B Brower, Stephen Price, A Gibson, Dr. 
J. Stewart, T. Merch, Rev. Dr. Skinner, J. G:aveley, E.O. Lover, G. H. Still, 
J. Plasket. Mrs. Plasket, Master and Miss Plasket, E. Bonnaffer, C. Bonnaffer, 
Relgour, J. H. Richards, C. H. Roberts, W. Broadbent, Mrs. and Master 
Brosdbent, Fielder, D. Malvans, W. Barrowe, Mr. L. Compte, Mrs. L. Compte, 
Bucher, Mrs. Bucher, Allen, Mrs. Allen, J. P. Beile, A. A. Blumer, H: Maller, 
C. Chrisy, S. Y. Newstadt, C. Urquhart, F. Clermont, P. J. Desnoyies, E. 
Hoyle, Al'ain, De Voss, Mrs. Allain, H. S. Rosevelt,G. W. Taylor, R. Peter, 
James Bush, A. Heard, T. Marshal!, B. Nevin, A Hoquvet, J Prior, H Fraser, 
T. Rhodes, E. Hodges, A C. De Faria, J Humphries, F. Griswold, J. N. Shan- 
non, Pourrier, J. Harris, J. R Smith, R. Burst, Master Burst, J. Mongries, E. 
Blackburn, Wappans, Capt. M‘Kenzie, G. Eustis, Mrs. Eustice and 5 children ; 
Pauriff, J. Fitz Gibbon, H. M. Walker, T. Cormick, Wm. Phee, W. H. Jones, 
B. Sikes, C. Cunningham, R. R. Dural, J. Southwell, Mr Danlin, A. Ames, 
P. J Beaufrez, Dr. Hicks, J. White, T. Johnson, W T. Rooker, C. Riddell, 
Mr King, P Herdheck, J. H. McKim, Mrs. Walker and child, Miss Hoyle, 
Mrs Burst, Mrs. M‘Kenzie. Miss ©. Vandenhoff, Mrs. De Voss, Miss Desnoy- 
ies, Mrs. C. Penner, Mrs. Coley, Master and Miss Coley, Misses West, Miss 
Brown, Miss Fenden, Mrs Lurman, Miss A. E. Swan, Sarah M. Caverty, Mas- 
ter Lurman, Mrs. Vandenhoff, Miss Vandenhoff, Mrs. J. Mullen, Miss Mullen, 
J. West, Mr. Mullen, Mrs. Gaines. 

—— 

The latest Paris dates assure us, that General Henderson, the Texan Envoy, 
was slowly, but successfully, carrying on the negotiations for the recognition of 
the new Republic by France. The provisions of the commercial treaty were, 
also, undergoing the necessary discussions, and General Henderson entertained 
no doubt whatever of being able to bring both points to a successful issue in @ 
short time. All obstacles of any moment have been entirely removed. 

The intelligence from Texas itself is important. It appears that four of the 
northern provinces of Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Tamaulipis, and New 
Leon. lying nearest to Texas, being unwilling to submit to Bustamente and the 
central form of government, have determined to separate from Mexico and at- 
tach themselves to Texas. Overtures have reached the Texan government 
from the four revolted provinces to this effect, and should they be favourably 
received and acted upon, it will place Texas in a new position, by carrying her 
south of the Rio del Norte, and largely increasing her power and territory.— 
Such a coalition would p'unge the remainder of Mexico in imminent peril from 
her northern foes, and produce chenges as rapid as they would be wonderful 
and unexpected. How necessary is it then, that the Supreme Mexican Govern- 
ment should, without farther delay, acknowledge the independence of Texas, 
and thus detach this formidable foe from the four revolted provinces who, a’one, 
can do no‘hing, but su»por'ed by Texas might do every thing! 

We have long entertained the opinion that the Anglo-Saxon race is destined 
to overrun the entire of Mexico, and establish their power to the utmost limits 
of the North American continent; but we did not look for such an advancement 
of their powers and destinies thus early, as the new espect of things, just ad- 
verted to, promises. Mexico then should Jose not a moment in arresting the 
progress of such events ;—to preserve her integrity as an independent nation 
she must at all hazards maintain her frontier at the Rio del Norte, for should 
the indomitable population at the north once establish themselves to the south 
of that river, as they would do by admitting the four revolted provinces into their 
union, nothing would stay their onward progress; and the star of the Texan 
Republic or some o'her banner, borne by the same unconquerable race, would 
in an inconceivably short space of time be seen floating over the city of Mexico 
itself. As well might the French population of New Orleans attempt to re- 
establish their supremacy in Louisiana, or that of Lower Canada resist the power 








to be Ens, v Smith, who exchanges. 25th Ft—Lieut S P Peacocke, to be Capt, 
by pur, v Devaynes, who freties; Ensign N H Harenc, to be Lieut, by pur, v 
Pescocke ; WM T Pattenson, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harenc. 
42d Ft.—Maj George Johnstone, to be Lieut-Col, by pur, vice Middleton, who 
ret res ; Capt Duncan Alexander Cameron, to be Major, by pur, vice Johnstone ; 
Lt Robert Williamson Ramsay, tobe Capt, by pur, vice Cameron; Ens Archi- 
bald Colin Campbell, to be Lt, by pur, vice Ramsay ; Ens Thomas Francis 
Wade, from the 8!st Ft, to be Ens vice Campbell. 52d Ft.—George William 
Macready, gent, to be Ass't-Surg, vice Skene, who resigns. 67th Ft —Capt 


exc’s; It Gustavus William Nicolls t» be Capt, by pur, vice Shippard who rets ; 
Ens John Ttomas Locke, to be Lt, by pur, v Nicolls; Gent Cadet Henry 
Daw:on, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens, by pur, v Locke.—68th 
Do: Graham Elmslie, gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, v. W Barrington 
Sist Ft.—John Gildea, gentleman, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Wase, appo'nted to the 42d Foot; John Beurchier, gentleman, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Shawe, promoted in the 4th foot.— 
82d Ft —G. E. Halliday, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Darby, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled. 89th Ft.—Lieut. J.Q. Wall, from the 98th Ft, to be 
Captain without purchase, v M’Causland, deceased.—98th Foot—Lieutenant 
Ralelgh Henry Yea, from the 4th Foot, to be Lieutenant v Wall, promoted in 
the 89th Ft. Ist W I Regt.—Capt H T Moore, from the half pay unattached, 
to be Capt, v Beere, app to the 14th Ft; Ens W N Smith, from the 22d Ft, 
to be Ens, v Somerville, who exchanges. Unattached—Lient B Barlow, from 
the 38th Ft, to be captain without pur. Hospital Staff.— J Donald, gent, to be 
Ass. Sur. to the Forces, v Edward, who resigns. Mem.—The mem altering the 
date of Lieut Heriot’s ce min the 55th Ft, from the 5th of Apr, 1831, to the 
2d of Feb 1834, as stated in the Gaz of the 19th of July last has been can- 
celled. The Christian names of Ens Hamilton, app to the 88th Ft, in the Gaz 
of the 9th inst, are George Rowan. The names of the Major of the Roy Art 
who was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel by Brevet, in 
the Gazette of the 16th instant, are Forbes Machean and not Forbes Maclean. 
War. Office, Aug 30.—2d Regt. of Drags. : Lt.-Gen. Sir W. K. Grant, K 

©. B, from the 8th Lt. Drags., to be Col, v. Sir J. Steuart, dec.—8th Regt. 
of Lt. Drags. : Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Straton, from the 17th Lt. Drags.. to be Col, v. 
Sir W. K. Grant, app. to the command of the 2d Drags.—9:h do: Maj -Gen. 
J. W. Sleigh to be Col., v. Lt -Gen. Need, dec.—17th do: Maj. Gen. Sir A. 
B. Clifton, K.C.B., to be Col., v. Sir J. Straton, app. to the com. of the 8th 
Lt. Drags. —1st or Gren. Regt. of Ft. Gds.: S. Graham, Gent., to be Ens. and 
Lt , by pur., v. Fleming, who rets.—14th Regt. of Ft. : T. Hamilton, Gent , to 
be Ens., by pur., v. Ellerton, who rets —19th do: Lt. W. Dillon, from the 324 
Ft, to be Lt., v. Byrne, who excns.—2Ist Ft.: Capt. G. W. Nico'ls, from the 
67th Ft.. to be Capt., v. Mackenzie, who exchs —3Ist Ft. : D. C. Robertson, 
Gent., to be Ens, by pur., v. Douglas, pro. in the 93d Ft.—-32d Ft.: Lt. T. 
Byrne, from the 19th F't., to be Lt, v. Dillon, who exchs.—41st do: Ens. A. 
Sadlier to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Dorvall, who retires ; Ensign Alex- 
ander Stewart, from the 98th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Sadlier.— 
52d Do: Lt. G. Murray to be Capt. by pur, v. Twopeny, who rets ; Ens. 
F. Carden to be Lieut. by pur., v. Murray ; J. Archdall, gent. to be Ens., by 
pur., v. Carden.—56th Do: T. W. Fraser, gent. to be Ens. without pur., v. 
Hunter, dec.—58th Do}: Lt. A.M. Hay, from the 78th Ft. to be Lt., v. J 

Rowan who rets. upon h. p unatt.—67th Do: Capt. A. Mackenzie from the 
2ist Ft., to be Capt., v. Nicholls who exchs —76th Do: Ens. W. H. M. Sim- 
mons to be Lt. without pur., v. Ferns app. Adjt; G. R. Hopkins. gent. to be 
Eos. without pur, v. Simmons; C O'Donoghue, gent. to be Ens. without pur. 
v. Phippe, dec.; J. A. McQueen, gent to be Ens. without pur., v. Dickenson, 
dec.; Lt. J. G. Ferns to be Adjt., v. R. W. Hopkins, dec.—78:h Do: Lt. C. 
Pattison from h. p unatt. to be Lt., v. Hay, app. to the 58th Ft.; C. Skrine, 
gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Pattison, promoted; Lieutenant C. 
Pattison to be Adjutant, vice Eddington, who resigns the Adjutancy only.— 


of the English, as for Mexico to repel the northern hordes that wou'd pour down 
upon her, speaking the English language, and carrying with them, not only the 
hardihood and vigour of the north, but the lights of modern science. The Eng- 
lish language, the principles of English liberty, and English institutions must 
ultimately prevail throughout North America—not all under the same 
banner certainly, but under the same great princip'es and kindred institutions. 
The French Canadians, we know, hope to preserve and perpetuate their identity 
as a people for ages to come, and even cherish the phantom of an invincible 
French Republic on the banks of the St. Lawrence ; but it is as clear as the sun 
in the heavens, that if their Republie were established to-morrow, not five years 
would elapse before it would be overrun by the Anglo-Americans and become a 
second Texas. Even if they could successfully resist the power of England, 
and become for their own safety and protection a northern state of this Union, 
they would be rapidly fused and incorporated with their new masters, and thus 
form a part of the general whole. Nothing, in fact, but the generosity of Great 
Britain in allowiag the French Canadians to retain their old habits and preju- 
dices, their laws and customs—now obsolete throughout christendom—and the 
use of their language in halls of justice and the senate, could have preserved 
their identity as a distinct race so long. 

Mr. Packenham, the British minister at Mexico, it is understood, is endea- 
vouring to bring about an arrangement between it and Texas. This new posi- 
tion of things on the northern frontier will probably quicken the negotiations, 
should Mexico not be entirely deaf to the dictates of reason and common sense, 
and the immutable dispensations of providence. 





Jalbert, the murderer of Lt. Weir of the 32d Regt., has escaped punish- 
ment by the jury at Montreal. This jury consisted of a large majority of 
Frenchmen, who, of course, would not convict their brother Frenchman; 
another proof, if it were wanted, that no rebel or murderer cau be convicted in 
Lower Canada. The exasperation of the English population was excessive, 
and man+fested itself very strongly even in the Court House. The evidence 
against the calprit was s‘rong and connected. Lt. Weir was sent off, a prison- 
er, under Jalbert's convoy, and he was armed with a broad sword ; about one 
hour afterwards the news spread that Mr. Weir had been murdered. Jalbert 
speedily returned, with his sword covered with blood, boasting of his exploit 
and declaring without reserve that he had committed the murder. Persons ran 
to the spot, the body was concealed, but the ground was saturated with the 
blood of the unfortunate victim. The jury were discharged because they could 
not agree—perhaps a new trial will be had ; but these things must convince the 
people of England of the impolicy of restoring the corstitution to such people, 
since it is so manifest that they are incapable of perceiving and unworthy of 
its blessings. The House of Assembly cannot, with any safety, be restored in 
the present state of feeling ; and the disregard of law an justice that seems 
to pervade the bosoms of a great mass of the French inhabitants, calls for un- 


relaxed vigilance on the part of the Government. 





A nautical friend of ours states that the voyage to Portsmouth, from hence, 
is not more than 50 miles longer than that to Bristol, and, consequently, after 
allowing 5 hours for the run of 50 miles, the Great Western accomplished the 





—82d do: Capt. J, Du Vernet, from the 87th Ft., to be Capt., v. Duckett, who 


voyage in 22 hours less time than the British Queen. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The English journals are very much divided with regard to the on dits on the 
Queen’s marriage. The Morning Post, however, is quite pertinacious on the 
subject, notwithstanding the hard hits of the opposing papers ; and insists that 
in substance, the report is true, although it may be premature as to time. 
However, to use the hackneyed phrase, nous verrons. 

It is intended to raise a subscription for the purpose of building a theatre for 
Macready, in which that judicious artist and critic may be able fully to carry out 
his ideas with regard to the plays of Shakspeare, and the general reform of the 
drama. This is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” as no one who has 
witnessed the exertions of Mr. Macready can deny him the praise of sound judg- 
ment, great zeal, and first rate practical ability. We have no doubt that this 
plan will be carried out, unto execution, and then the drama will undergo 
necessary purgation for restoring it to pristine purity. 

England is to have a modern Versailles. ‘The Duke of Devonshire is about 
to fit up the princely residence of Chatsworth, Derbyshire, into as near a fac 
simile of the palace of Louis le Grand as circumstances can make it. It is said 
that his grace has even purchased mucli of the furniture which formerly deco- 
rated the French palace. But Cha'sworth possesses natural advantages far 
beyond what Versailles could boast; the situation is romantic in the highest 
degree, and the surrounding country possesses points of interest to the geologist 
as well as the lover of striking scenery. ‘The project is worthy the wealth and 
taste of the noble Duke, a!though Chatsworth is already cons:dered one of the 
noblest ed:fices in England. 

Great preparations are making at Leipsic, to celebrate the fourth jubilee of 
the invention of the typographic art. It will take p'ace on the 24th, 25th, and 
26th of July, and the ceremonial will include exhibitions of art in every depart- 
ment connected with printing, and bookbinding. Leipsic being the seat of the 
greatest literary fair in the world, is, perhaps, the most appropriate for such a 
celebration ; and doubtless there will be an immense concourse, not only of arti- 
zans and bookbinders, but of all whe have the encouragement of literature at 
heart. 

Sir Chatles Metcalf, the new Governor of Jamaica, received a gratifying mark 
of respect, in the form of a sumptuous entertainment, which was given to him 
at Willis’ rooms by a number of gentlemenconzected with the East India service, 
to which his Excellency was formerly attached. The festivities of the occasion 
were calculated to leave long and grateful impressions on the mind of Sir 
Charles. 

The Wellington festival at the Cinque Ports, which is set down for the 30th 
August, will be a most magnificent affair, and well worthy of the distinguished 
hero and statesman in whose honour it is given. It is expected that hardiy fewer 
than 2400 guests will be present, including persons of every honourable profes- 
sion, and public as well as private individuals. The manag ng committee on 
the occasion, have intimated that all persons holding official appointments, and 
all officers of the Navy or Army, who shall be present at the banquet, are ex- 
pected to appear in full-dress uniforms and regimentals. 

The East India Company are beginning to look about them in regard to mili- 
tary command. The affairs of the east require that only men of experience as 
well as of military skill shall henceforth be appointed to high command in India. 
On the appointment, by the court of Directors, of Sir Jasper Nicholls as Com- 
mander-in Chief in India, the court expressed their determination not to recom- 
mend any officer for the appointment of Commander-in-C hief at either of the 
Presidencies, who has not served in India. 

It is currently reported that Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law and biographer of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, will shortly lead to the altar the wealthy Miss Bur- 
- daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, and probably the richest heiress in Eng- 
and. 

If it be true that the English do not understand the genius and spirit of the 
masquerade, it is at least true that they are by no means deficient in the desire 
to participate in that entertainment. The masquerade given at Vauxhall Gar- 
dens on the 12th August was crowded, and the characters were almost as 
numerous as the Dominos. There was but a sprinkling of wit and life in these 
to be sure, but it was well made up (to the proprietor at least) in the flow of 
champagne, and the flow of mirth—apart from character. The dresses were for 
the most part magnificent, and the whole affair went off with great eclat. 

Brunel at length rejoices, and every friend of science will rejoice with him, 
in having gained the shore on the Middlesex side of the Thames, and in thus 
placing his great undertaking beyond the name of a problem. No one possessed 
of smaller scientific resources, or with a mind less ably governed, could have 
stood the shock of the repeated calamities that befel the progress of this re- 
markable undertaking. Had he succumbed under the misfortunes, as by far the 
larger proportion of men would under the circumstances, he would now have 
been forgotten, or remembered with only a passing regret ; as it is, his name 
will be immortalised. 

A new musical prodigy has appeared in London, in the person of Miss Rockel 





Concerts at the Apollo Saloon.—The musical world of New York have been , 
exceedingly gratified in two Soirées Musicales, which have been given at this 
saloon by Mdme Albini Vellani, Malle Virginie Pardi, and Sig. Montressor, 
who, assisted by that able pianist, M. Etienne, have executed several choice | 
selections from the works of the best modern composers, in a style which de- | 
servedly drew upon them the most unqualified applause. 
The vocal part of these entertainments have been chiefly from the composi- | 
tions of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, and they have been given in a truly 
classical and finished style of art. 
Madame Albini Vellani is a mezzo soprano ; her tones are of great volume | 
and sweetness, and the manner of her utterance and execution is that of an | 
artiste of a first rate school and much experience. The top of her voice is in 
the smallest degree harsh, but the mezzo voce is sweet and silvery, and she | 
has the power of descending extremely low in the scale with both purity and 
strength. In general she keeps up the liquid melodies of her texts, but ecca- | 
sionally she pays too much attention to ornament. We observed this (to us) 
fault in the latter part of the second movement of “ Una voce poco fa ;” but 
then the execution was so brilliant and so true, that it is no difficult task to for- 
give the deviation from the plain melody. We understand that Mdme Vellani 
has been for some time the Prima Donna of the opera at Havana, and truly we 
congratulate the musical society of that place on so capital a support. We | 


the audiences. | 

Malle Virginie Pardi has all the elements of an excellent soprano vocalist ; | 
she is yet however quite young, and her upper notes have somewhat of that tre- 
muleusness and indecision which belong to her years and inexperience ; but she 
will assuredly attain a high distinction among vocal professors. She plays the 
harp with great taste, spirit, and skill; her performances on that instrument | 
giving the most unqualified dc light. 

Sig. Montressor has always been a favourite in New York. As atenor he is 
not perhaps the most powerful in point of volume, but his taste is unquestion- 
ably fine, and his execution is both rapid and true. At the second concert he 
unfortunately evidently laboured under severe cold ; yet, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of his indisposition, he skilfully managed to get through the vocal 
duties allotted to him in a masterly manner, and was not even spared from the 
encore which his fine singing educed from the audience. 

Such concerts as these canvot fail to assist much in the cultivation of musi- 
cal taste, and it were to be wished that we could hear specimens like these 
much more frequently. — 





Le Brernon's Guide to the French Language. A new edition edited by P. 
Bekeart. New York, Dean.—This excellent, perhaps best, of the French 
Grammars now in use, has been carefully revised by the editor, and is well 
adapted for the student in the French language, either with or without the aid 
ofamaster. This is the same work which was formerly spoken of in such high 
terms by the late Jehn Kemble—no contemptible judge,—and therefore comes 
well commended to public attention. 
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ALESTHENICS .—Mr. Fuller begs to inform the Ladies of New York, that he has 
made an arrangement for opening his Academy for the instruction of Kalesthenics 
exercises, under the superintendence of a lady recently from Europe, fully competent. 
The classes are about being formed, and will commence Wednesday 18th. The hours 
of attendance will be, for the morn:ng class, from 8 till 10; and, for the better accom- 
modation of young ladies attending schools, a class will be formed in the afternoon, 
from 2 until 4. Application to be made at the Academy, at the above named hours. The 
days ef tuition Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. (sept 21-2t 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. | 

New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Rosperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder of the vear, from this | 
port on the Is* October, and the Ist December, and from London and Portsmouth, on 
the Ist September, and Ist November. 
For freight or passage, apply to 

ADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav.,Co 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- 
rienced suigeon is attached to the ship. | 
Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. (sept 21-tf 


FOR LONDON. 
British Steam-Packet—To sail October 1st. 
The superior steam-ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons and 500 horse-power, Lieut. 

















a child of 10 years old, who plays divinely on the Piano Forte. She has been 
introduced to play before the Queen, and her Majesty was so pleased with 
the second performance that she caused to be presented to the talented girl a 
valuable diamond brooch as a mark of the royal approbation. Miss Roekel it 
must be observed is of great musical connection, being the neice of Hummel 
the celebrated pianist and composer, and god-daughter of the equally celebrated 
vocalist Mdlle Sontag. 

Nothing can exceed the sensation which the elopement of Mrs. Bishop with 
such a man as Bochsa has begun to evince throughout all society both at home 
and abroad. This man stained with many a vice, and a fugitive from the effects 
of crime, finds that he has involved his victim in miseries from which his talents, 
and they are great, cannot relieve her, nor in which couid his good qualities, if 
he possessed any, soothe her. They have been denied a hearing in Hamburgh, 
either on their own account, or as assisting in the concerts of other professors ; 
Russia has forbidden their admittance ; into France Bochsa dare not for his life 
set foot ; the fame, orrather the infamy of the fugitives seems to fly in advance 
of them. In the meantime sentiments and demonstrations of sympathy with the 
forsaken husband are now generally manifested, and a public concert ie about to 
be given, in a central situation, at which all the elite of the profession have 
evinced their desire to assist, which shall at once testify their respect for Mr. 
Bishop, and their abhorrence of the conduct which has called for this public de- 
monstration. 

The Postage Bill which has just passed into a law will become in force from 
1st January next. Upon an estimate of business necessary te be done in this 
department so as to prevent a deterioration of its revenue, it appears that no 
fewer than about six hundred millions of letters must pass throught the general 
post offices in the course of the year. 

Among the works combining literature and the arts, the public will shortly 
be in possessiou of one that will be highly interesting. It will be called ‘‘ The 
Rock,” and the svbject is Gibraltar and its accessories. The work will be 
from the pen of Major Hort, long stationed there and fully competent to the 
task ; and the numerous illustrations by Lieut. Lacey, well skilled in the use 
of the pencil. 

The Railroad system seems to be going fully fast enough in the British em- 

pire, and the competition for speed on the one hand, and the carelessness of our 
numerous population on the other, render the daily journals too rife of accidents 
and deaths. The timid, and the admirers of “ the wisdom of our ancestors,” 
cry out at this, and are inclined to decry the modern innovations upon the old 
fashioned manner of travelling. It will be well to refer such to the statistics 
of accidents and occurrences resulting from railroads and steam, by which they 
will find that, even now, whilst the familiar use of these things is but in the 
nitiative, the proportion of mischief is far below that of the old regime ; tra- 
velling has increased from ten to twenty fold above its rate twenty years ago, 
and wo doubt not that the time is at hand, i1 which a casualty of an unpleasant 
nature will be of rare occurrence. 

The labours of Lady Charlotte Guest, in editing and publishing “ The 
Mabinogian,” an ancient Welsh work of fiction, have given high satisfaction to 
her countrymen, as well as to the literati in general. The werk is a kind of 
Welsh “ Arabian Nights.” 

—>— 

Memoir of Mrs. Hemans. By ber sister, Mrs. Hughes.—A work of this kind 
cannot fail to be interesting. One who has lived a life of sorrow, and who yet, 
like the mournful nightingale, poured forth her sweet inelodies to an admiring 
world, must be an object of kind feeling to all. The memoir is written by one 
affectionate relative and dedicated to another ; and although there may be some 
truth in the assertion that near relations are commonly the worst biographers, 
yet when the subject is a woman, and one who has rather been mixed up with 
private than with public concerns, it may be doubted whether the task, as in 
the present instance, could have devolved upon better hands. We need hardly 
eommend the book to general attention, the name of Mrs. Hemans will do that 
for itself. 

Sketches. By Boz.—This is a collection of the earlier papers written by the 
distinguished author whose nom de guerre we give. They originally appeared 
in the English periodicals of the day, and are now brought together in one body. 
They are classed by the compiler, as Sketches, Scenes, Characters, and Tales, 


Richard Roberts, R.N., Commander, will take 600 tons measurement goods, at the usual 
rates of freight by British vessels, and will sail on her regular day as above. 

For freight or passage, having most spacious and comfortable accommodations, apply 
at the office of the ag: nts only. 

sept 21-tf) ADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear 103 Front street, 


REPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes and Smal] Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 


MBS. ciBson, 18 Bond street, will recommence her Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, on Monday, 9th of September. 


The most approved masters attend as usual. [Aug 31-4t 


AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Misses Brown, 55 Beach street, will re-open 
their School on Monday, 2d September, where the following branches are taught :— 
English, in all its departments, French, Itaian, Music, Drawing. Eminent masters will 
assist in teaching the sdvanced classes. (Aug 31 Im 


ENNION’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale | 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 
arch 9 300 Broadway. 


ISS KEOGH’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 397 Fourth street, opposite Albion 

Place.—Miss Keogh would respectfully inform the public, that the duties of her 
School will be resumed on the first Mondav in September ; when she will be happy to 
receive an additional number of pupils. In addition to the course of instruction hitherto | 
pursued, a competent person is engaged to give lessons in ornamental] needle-work, of | 
every description. aug. 24—3t. 


LADY who has devoted many years to the study of the Piano-Forte, is desirous ef | 

ovtaining a few pupils to instruct in that branch, and will attend either at her own 
residence, or that of on pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 


N ENGLISH LADY experienced in tuition on the most approved systems of her 

own country, is desirous of establishing herself in one of the cities of the United 
States. She will either enter into an engagement with a family aa resident Governess, | 
or fix her abode in any bpwee = | where, as morning teacher, sufficient inducements could 
be securely held out, to guard her from loss inthe undertaking. The usnal branches of 
English literature, French, Italian, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Fancy Works, of all 
kinds, are comprised in her routine. It is requested that a!l communications may be as | 
¢eircumstantial as possible, to save delay. References offered. Address to Miss F., at 
the Office of the Albion. Barclay street, (post paid.) Aug. 17 


LADY TEACHER WANTED—For a small and select female boarding schoo) in 

Chaple Hill, North Carolina, The University of North Carolina is situated at Chaple 
Mill. The school is kept by the lady of one of the Professors in the University, and the 
hbera) salary of $500 per year is offered for a teacher whose knowledge of the Piano and 
Guitar is undoubted. She must also be able to teach French, Painting and Drawing, with | 
the kind of fancy and ornamental needle work now fashionable, as crewelling, wax, &c. 
Address (post paid). with references, F. VERMULE, 127 Orchard street. aug3-5t | 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice | 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. | 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, andthe numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- | 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Biliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. iy20. 


F RS. COLEY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadwa 
—Mrs. Coley hegs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tively re-open her School on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements, with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa 
tion, and will bring with her an accomplished English assistani from Europe. 
Aug. le—tf. 


ANTED.—A Governess ina private family, an American or English lady, who is 
thoroughly competent to teach young ladies the essential branches of an English 
edncation, French, Italian, Music, and Drawing. One who adds to these qualifications 
a good disposition, and ed satisfactory references, may address, stating time and 
place for an interview. B W L, box 39, Lower Post Office. (Ang 31-tf 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, oy adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- | 
ing success affurded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy, It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—Rozert Suaw, 33 Queen-street. 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
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forming @ handsome 8vo. volume, and illustrated with many lithographic plates. 
The above two works are published by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphis, and 
may be had of Wiley & Putnam, Broadway, in this city. 








inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious 

“Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 cents; and also sold Retail by all respectable Venders in the princi- 
pal Cities in the Union. Jy27 eowly* 





| Burgundy, 





September 21, 


| opp ee UF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.— 


.—The course of Lectures for the ai 
ns Seemive Othied edie ate ensuing séason will be delivered in the new 


by street—to 
veer; and ebbtiens foul hentha: y commence on the first Monday in No- 


Physiology—John Aug. Smith, M D. 
Theory and Practice of Physic—Joseph M. Smith, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence—John B. ‘Beck, M.D. 
Chemistry and Botany—John Torrey, M.D. ‘ ? 
Special and General Anatomy—Robt. Watts, Jun. M.D. 
Surgery and Surgical and Pathological Anatomy—Willard Parker, M.D: 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children—James R. Manley, M.D. 
Occasional Lectures will be delivered during the month of October, and the dissecting 
room will be open for the improvement of the students. 


Expense of the whole course $108. 

By order J. AUG. SMITH, M.D. President. 

Aug 31-3t NICOLL H. DERING, M _D. Registrar. 
A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY wishes to meet with an engagement as Governess In @ 

private family at the South. Her course of instruction embraces the usual branches 

of an English education, the fundamental branches of French and Singing, witha thorough 
knowledge of the Piano Forte, which instrument, together with singing, she has studied 
under eminent Professors in Europe. Referenc«s to the first families in the city where 
she has been andis at present engaged in teaching. If in a city at the South she would 







of Physicians and Sur- 








| not object to enzage with two or three families as daily governess. Letters (post paid) 


addressed to Miss L., office of the Albion, New York, stating salary, &c., will meet with 
attention. Sep. 7 2 
‘J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wall 

Ss. street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 





learn that she will shortly return there, doubtless to the great gratification of , Way ana 22 Wal! street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 


prompt attention if addressed [Ang. 17-tf.) $. 3. SYLVESTER, New York 


‘A RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 
tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 


for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, bya 


proper disposition of the rudest materials, 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriber possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 

N, B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders, 

July 63m CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 
a EI RW Ra At Le allan Ege eh bk iri daa bk aie aA ai 

18S STERLING has removed to No. 7 Carrol Place, Bleecker street, and will con- 
tinue to give lessons on the Piano Forte either at home, or at the residences of her 
pupils. Sep. 14-4t* 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power; 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 

From New York. From Liverpool, 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September: 

14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
[$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and ail stores. No second class passengers 
are taken: Children under 13, end servants, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


IsJappointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 











From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 


| sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 





apply to 
tMarch?. } 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
_ New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
Frora Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 


| and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 


Agent in New York 


Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre; 
ork. 


Y 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, o 8, “* 16, July 6) 8, May i, |= Ms 
J. Rockett, pes, & * SH * | MB 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,/Feb. 1, ‘* 16 * ¢@ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, ‘‘ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] ‘* 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard, |jJan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, “16, May 8, “ 24,)Marchi, ‘“* 16, “ 8, 
“ “ 


y 
BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 














Emerald, W. B. Orne, “ , » Sept. 8, 8, July 1 “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘* §&, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “* 16, June 8, ‘* 24 JApril 1, “* 16, “ 

Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegawt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe' forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 














every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. 1 Masters. |Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, =?  * , = = 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 2. - oe ae = - We ? 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 20, “ 20, April J, Aug. 7, Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March], July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, % 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “nH “MBM §* BD ee, .* 27, oo oy, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; * 26, ‘ 20, “ 20,|May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Bec. 1,) “ 17, * 17, “ 97, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “™nm ©“ * B.* @, * 27, “ 97, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, «“ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 








2 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


| and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 


| and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the - 


tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or Pp 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lmes of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have price oe for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, ‘Fae of Sailing 


Cambridge,. 


Ships. Captains. |Days of  ~ dates New y live = oe 
Shakspeare Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 29, Dec. 20, Ap 
St. Anew, Thompson, “43, «© 13 18, Sept. I, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, 2 19, . 19, ~ 38, > BJ . a “- 
i Collin ’ ’ 7 
Damped 1. Bursiey, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,) 1% of 1% iM 18 
« ”7 “ 7 . 7, 


“ ba “« 25 “ 


E. Nye A ’ . 
— I. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 2, June 1, 
Oxford, ” J. Rathbone, | “19, “19, “ 1%) “ 7%, “ 7, @ 7 
Siddons, Britton, 95, * 95,  95,) % 18, ow.? 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May } Pe 19, > 19, ‘a 19, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, % Of 25, 25, 2%, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, «3, “ 13, “ 13,\Nov. 1 March 1, July 1 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) “ 19, “ 19% © 19, ~ 7, ‘4 7, am 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Fe oo 2 » i “ 3 


Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, “ 4, oe 
United States, |N.H.Holdregeg “13, (ioe 4 yar/> Ss 
South America, | Batstow, a 18, r i a 1, om«am «sg 
i ’ ’ ’ ’ 
England BL Wane,’ |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 10 
These ships are all ‘of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Live ‘ool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe Captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pas- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agouts for ships Oxford, North Amerie, a ae, ret TK NK, 
. ; o.or C. H. » N. 
CQGoms, Aa SE BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
_ Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States 
a, ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
tadesend T. 4 I. SANDS & gain ren 
speare. Inde lence. Roscoe, and Geo ashington 
Agents for ships ShaksPest (NNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
i i dG “k 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan 7 Garich, ve & Co,, New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWW & ©o , Liverpool} 
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